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With our IMPROVED ATIR-SPRING we obtain a rate of speed at least ONE-THIRD 
FASTER than ts possible in a press using the wire spring. 


The value of this invention, together with our PATENT DELIVERY GEARED SLIDERS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS, 
is no longer disputed by competitors. 


WE DESIRE TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF COUNTRY PRINTERS TO 


()UR [MPROVED AIR-SPRING (COMPLETE (COUNTRY PRESS, 


The Fastest, Cheapest and Best Made Country Press in the Market. 


THE FACT THAT THERE ARE NO SECOND-HAND AIR-SPRING COTTRELL COUNTRY PRESSES TO BE FOUND 
IN THE MARKET IS PROOF OF THEIR DURABILITY AND USEFULNESS. 


SEND FOR OUR [LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








8 Spruce St., New York. 198 Crark St., Cuicaco, ILL. 
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we aa ESTABLISHED 
In 1861, A. ZEE E & CO. { In 1861. 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


WOOD and MAP ENGRAVERS, 


Nos. 155 AND 157 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Every description of work in our line executed promptly, in the best 
manner, at moderate prices. 


For Specimens of our work, we refer to THE ELECTROTYPE JOURNAL, 
published by us, showing the 


Latest and Choicest Designs of Cuts, Ornaments, 


BORDERS, Etc., 


WHICH HAVE A MARKET IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 


Estimates and information on work in our line cheerfully furnished. 





YPSILANTI MILLS. 
ANN ARBOR MILLS. 
JACKSON MILLS. 


SUPERIOR MILLS. 
GEDDES MILLS. 
BIRKETT MILLS. 


F.P.ELLIOTT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER, 


208 & 210 Ranpbo.pu St., Cuicaco. 


' We have the best and finest stock of Paper for 


Publishers, Printers, Stationers 


—AND FOR— 


MERCANTILE USES GENERALLY, 


TO BE FOUND IN THIS COUNTRY. 


To Close, a Large Lot of Fob Envelopes Cheap. 


Give us a call at our New Store, or write us for samples before 
buying elsewhere. 


F. P. ELLIOTT & CO. 





The Old Style Gordon Presses. 
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EicHtuH Mepium—7X11, inside chase—with Throw-off, on cars at Factory, $175. 
Quarto Mepium—10X15, inside chase—with Throw-off, on cars at Factory, $270 
Less 5 per cent for cash. 

Steam Fixtures, $15. These prices include r Roller Mould, 2 Sets Stocks and 3 Chases. 


Built in the Most Substantial Manner, and of the Best Material. 


Of the large number of these Presses manufactured and sold BY US, NOT ONE 
HAS FAILED to give entire satisfaction. 


F. M. POWELL & CO., 119 SouTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 








A. BELFORD, C. SLEMIN, Jr., R. NEVERS, Jr., 
President Sec’y- Treas. Superintendent. 





THE CENTRAL 


Lithographing 


AND— 


Lungraving Co. 

















313-319 Wabash Avenue, 


Cor. Congress St, - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 





All classes of Lithographing, Wood 
Engraving and Printing. 





SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 
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_ TENNEY & REESE, 
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= WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 

3 PATENT SELF-INKING 
"7, ——-ST AMPS—= 

RR RUBBER STAMPS, SEALS, 






Patent Rubber-Faced Type, Pencil and 
Pocket Stamps 
And Everything in the Stamp Line. 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


> 70 Mapison St., CHICAGO. 





Tuomas Fox, Pres’t & Treas. Gro. N. Frienp, Vice-Pres’t. 
Gro. B. Fox, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


—?———- MANUFACTURERS OF FINE——3— 


BOOK, COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING, 
ROOFING AND CARPET FELT. 


CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Lockland Mills, Crescent Mills, Rialto Mills. 
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‘J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 


184 & 186 Monroe SrrEET, 
CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PAPERS 


Usep By PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS & STATIONERS. 





We respectfully solicit attention to the following popular brands 
of goods which we carry in stock: 


FLORENCE MILLS, 
WAWASA MILLS, FLAT 
LAKE SHORE MILLS, | 
and RULED 


BUTLER MILLS, 
ST. CHARLES MILLS, 
LEDGER MILLS, 
L. L. BROWN’S LEDGER PAPERS. 


PAPERS. 


We also have a full line of 


Holiday Cards, Ball Programs, Wedding Goods 
OF THE LATEST STYLES. 


SPECIAL RULING done and SPECIAL SIZES OF PAPER 


made to order on short notice. 





GEO. MATHER’S SONS, Sixty 
John Street, New York, manufacture 
fine Printing Ink of all colors, and 
many of the best printers give their 


goods preference over all others. 





For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 
Material everywhere. 





Steam Electrotype Foundry. 
Office of Printers’ Cabinet. 


Man/f. Chicago Taylor Printing Presses. 
Western Branch Johnson Type Foundry. 


ROUNDS 


TYPE AND PRESS 
COMPANY. 


(Successors to S. P. ROUNDS.) 





PRINTERS’, \YW AREHOUSE. 





175 MONROB STRBEBT. 


(CHICAGO, [LLS. 
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~ BRapNer Syri & Co. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


BOOK, PAPE WRITING, 
NEWS, 





WRAPPING. 





SiG aid 1D. 


“CLIMAX” BLOTTING, WESTON’S LEDGER, 
CRANE’S BOND, 
CRANE BROS,’ “ALL LINEN” 
AND “JAPANESE” LINEN FLATS, 
“SCOTCH LINEN” LEDGER, 


GERMANIC Fats, HurLBuT FLats, WESTLOCK FLATs. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
CHICAGO. 








OSTRANDER & UKE, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 








Printing Presses, Electrotype and Stereotype Machinery. 


See our Second-Hand List Lithographers’ Hand Presses on Hand. 
81 AND 83 JAcKsoN STREET, CuIcaco, ILL. 


These Presses are for sale cheap. 





L. SCHAUPPNER & Co. 


PRINTERS’ & LITHOGRAPHERS’ EMPORIUM. 
196 and 198 Clark Street, Cuicaco. 


List of Second-Hand Machinery and Material 
FOR SALE 


Thoroughly overhauled and warranted in first-class condition. 


31X46 COUNTRY COTTRELL, steam power. 

1 No. 6STANDING PRESS, used but little. 

29X42 FOUR-ROLLER COTTRELL, latest style. 

p2x46 FOUR-ROLLER TWO REVOLUTION COTTRELL, latest 
style. 

x QUARTER-MEDIUM PEERLESS PRESS, 10X15, good as new. 

KIDDER JOBBER, with patent numbering attachment. 

KIDDER JOBBER, good as new. 

1 EIGHTH-MEDIUM BALTIMORE JOBBER, with steam. 

3 QUARTER-MEDIUM O. S. GORDONS, with or without steam fixtures. 

5 EIGHTH-MEDIUM O.S. GORDONS. 

x HALF-MEDIUM O.S. GORDON. 

A large lot of Shafting, Hangers and Belting. 

32-inch Power CHAMPION PAPER CUTTER. 

33-inch BROWN & CARVER POWER PAPER CUTTER. 

30-inch PEERLESS LEVER CUTTER, almost new. 

34-inch CRANSTON POWER UNDERCUT. 

1 FOOT STABBER, Sanborn’s make. 

24-inch SARGENT STEAM BRONZING MACHINE, good as new. 

3 SINGER SEWING MACHINES, for Pamphlet Binding (new). 

100 Double and Job STANDS, almost new. 

A large lot of News and Italic CASES. 

1,000 Fonts of TYPE. 

10,000 Ibs. of BODY TYPE, from pearl to pica, in lots to suit. 

We have the only stock of Press Boards, size 4156, made expressly for us, 
and every Board warranted, price $2.00 each, 

If you have anything you want to trade for any of the above, write us, as we 
are right on the dicker, Everything sold by us is warranted, or no sale. 














BLomGREN Bros. & Co. 
Electrotypers, 
Stereoty pers 


AND 


Relief Plate Engravers, 
162 and 164 South Clark Street, 


CHICAGO. 





If you have any Maps, Autograph Letters, Signatures, Mechanical 
Illustrations, Diagrams, Plats of Subdivisions, Plans of Mines or Build- 
ings, send to us and get estimates. 


We have on hand upward of ten thousand cuts suitable for Book 





Illustrations, Bill Heads, etc., and for advertising purposes. 
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SEND TEN CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
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No Printer should be without it. Its columns are 
bright and sparkling, replete with articles on social, 
economical and technical subjects, a mentor to the 
apprentice, a guide, philosopher and friend to the jour. 
It is universally pronounced by the contemporary 
Press as the handsomest and ablest edited Craft Journal 
ever published in this or any other country. 


“-=-PRESS COMMENTS-=< 
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‘* All printers should have it.’’— Columbian ( Oregon.) 

“ Of great value to the craft.”,—McNana Co. ( Tenn.) Sun. 

“It is filled with interesting matter.”— Virginia Chronicle. 

«« Every article is one of interest.’”’— Woodcock’s Weekly Gazette. 

“It is the xe Alus ultra of perfection.”’—Sumter (S. C.) Advance. 

‘* A credit to all connected with it.” —/ercury, New Bedford, Mass. 

*€ One of the best magazines published.’’—Naugatuck ( Conn.) Review. 
“Tt is a beautiful specimen of typography.” — Deerfield ( Mich.) Record. 
‘« Every printer wili find it interesting.’”’— Wheaton Valley (N. J.) Echo, 
“It is one of the best among our files.” —Pvrinter’s Register, St. Louis. 





“* We are happy to make its acquaintance.”’—Farm and Fireside, N. C. 
‘‘ The handsomest journal we have yet seen.”’—Xeyfort (N. /.) Enterprise. 


“It is the best printer’s journal we have ever read.’’— Coulterville Clipper. 
«* A most excellent magazine of a practical character,”’—Norristown (Pa.) Register. 
‘As a specimen of typographic art, is unexcelled.”’— Curry Co. (Ore.) Recorder 


‘It is conducted by workmen, and first-class ones at that.’’—Keyport (N. /.) 
Enterprise. 

‘‘It is not an advertising sheet devoted to puffing the wares of its advertisers.””— 
Newark (N J.) Journal. 

“Its composition, presswork, and editorial ability commend it to the craft.””—Z/% 
Rapids (Mich.) Progress. 


“The execution of the number before us is deserving of all praise, and the literary workmanship is worthy of the 
mechanical. If such a sumptuous production can be supported by American operatives, they will certainly surprise their 
fellow craftsmen in every other part of the world, for no paper at all comparable to it has yet been established by workmen 


or for workmen.—8ritish and Colonial Printer and Stationer, London, Eng. 





The above are buta small portion of the great many complimentary notices with which we have been favored. 








— <>SEE IT AND BE YOUR OWN JUDGE.~<s— 





A. P. SANDBERG. CHAS. JURGENS. | 


SANDBERG & JURGENS, 


86 & 88 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 





ELECTROTY PERS! 


= AND _—= 











STEREOTYPERS, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Leads, Slugs and Labor-Saving Furniture. 


ENGRAVERS’ WOODS 








Of all kinds always on hand, and furnished in all sizes at short notice. 





CounNTRY ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PRomMPT ATTENTION, 





Fairmount Printing Ink Works, 


J. K. WRIGHT & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piinting and Lithographic Inks 


———__----+0F ALE COLORS 











MANUFACTORY AND Main OfFice, 
Twenty-sixth Street, Above Pennsylvania Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


22 Spruce Street, New York. 
214 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





CHICAGO BRANCH, 27 WASHINGTON STREET. 
HARRY RAYMOND, Salesman. 
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STIMATES Established 41804, "PROMPTLY Bison Cy. aly Pin rinting ihe nk Co. 


FuRNISHED. 
FILLED. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 








FARMER, [ITTLE& 0. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 





Tyre Founvers.| PRIV7TING INKS. 





OB OFFICE 


EWSPAPER 
OUTFITS. 


DRESSES. 


OUR Cast from the 
BOOK AND y PA. BEST —* 
NEWSPAPER Durable METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXcELLED BY NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. 





Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND, A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 
GALLEYS, [MPOSING ,§ TONES, 


ETC. 


CHICAGO... } Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. {No25.. st. 


BRANCH. } 








600 West FirrH St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


News Inks, Poster Inks, 


BOOK AND JOB INKS, 


COLORED INKS & VARNISHES. 


The Press Supplied at Lowest Rates. 


AND QUALITY OF INKS GUARANTEED. 


THE STANDARD WESTERN INKS. 








Reat MERIT HAS GIVEN 
THE 


“PEERLESS” 


Irs PROMINENT POSITION WITH 
PRINTERS. 
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“Without a Peer 


AND-———— 








WILL EARN MORE MONEY FOR THE 
PRINTER, WITH LESS OUTLAY, THAN 
ANY OTHER PRESS IN USE. 


SEVEN SIZES MADE. 


Perfect Register. 
Elegant Impression. 
Every Movement Positive. 
Rollers Cover Full Form. 
Long Rest of Platen for Feeding Sheet. 
Easily Understood by Any One. 
Simple Beyond Comparison. 
Speed According to Ability of Feeder. 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO. 





HENRY JOHNSON, Vice President. 
44 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 





MANUFACTORY, 
Patmyra, New York, U. S. A. 


202 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
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NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 
ED, KELLY. 
ATAL, a British possession in South Africa, is the 
subject of the present article, which may probably 
possess some interest to the readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER on account of the prominence which this colony 
gained during the Zulu war and Boer struggle for liberty. 

Natal, viewed from the outer anchorage off Durban, 
presents a scene of utter barrenness. Corrugated-iron 
houses are scattered promiscuously over a desertlike 
country. The entrance to the harbor is obstructed by a 
sandbar, and in attempting to cross this dangerous spot 
many vessels have been lost. Once over the bar, a mag- 
nificent bay comes in full view, the water of which—calm 
as a millpond—is dotted with shrub-covered islands. 
Tugs, brigs, barques, schooners, lighters, and small boats 
of every description, are here intermingled in glorious con- 
fusion. ‘The wharf is a picture of bustle and excitement. 
White men are running to and fro urging on the Zulu 
laborers to renewed exertions, and the peculiar ‘‘click”’ of 
the native language may be heard on all sides. East 
Indians—men, women and children—are peddling bonbons 
to those employed on the wharf. Black and white convict 
laborers are toiling on the breakwater, while the Zulu 
policeman, armed with assegai and knobkerrie, keeps 
vigilant watch. 

Durban is a seaport of inestimable value, being the key 
to Natal colony, Zululand, and the Transvaal. It is 
situated on a sand-flat extending from the sea-shore to 
Berea hill, a distance of five miles. |The streets are broad 
and lengthy, the municipal buildings well constructed, and 
the stores—commodious and well-stocked — have a busi- 
nesslike appearance. Mechanics’ dwellings, however, 
cannot be spoken of with praise; they are impromptu 
erections of wood and iron with an exorbitant rental 
attached. The history of Durban is marked with episodes 
of a stirring nature. The Dutch Boers, after many scenes 
of bloodshed, wrested this place from the Zulus ; but a few 
years afterward, in 1842, the British put in a claim, and 
the Boers, though undefeated, were ultimately compelled to 
abandon it. During the late Zulu war it was the landing- 
place for British troops, and again, when the Boers so 
practically asserted their independence in 1881, it was a 
military camping-ground for months before the difficulty 
was amicably settled. At the period of which we write, 
grim-visaged war had once more cast a shadow over the 
prospects of the settlers, and the colonists were called upon 
to subdue the ever troublesome Basuto. Substitutes were 
offered pecuniary inducements to exchange the implements 
of peace for the accoutrements of war, and many printers 
were among those who volunteered to join the expedition, 
and vacant frames and silent presses bore testimony to the 
valorous spirit of the members of the art preservative. 

Pietermaritzburg, the only other town of importance, 
is fifty miles inland, as the crow flies, but by rail, owing 





to numerous curves, ascents and descents, the journey is 
about seventy miles. It is the capital of Natal, and con- 
veniently located in the center of the colony. A large 
majority of the inhabitants of this town are Zulus. They 
are employed as laborers, watchmen, wagon-drivers, police- 
men, washermen, kitchen-mechanics, and in fact in every 
position where muscle is the primary consideration. When 
not in a state of nudity their dress is of the most grotesque 
description. The new arrival looks handsome in a corn- 
sack ; his more refined brother, dressed in a discarded red- 
coat, battered chaks and bathing-pants, is not to be scoffed 
at. The brave, simple, mirth-loving Kafir is a man to be 
envied: he knows not what care is, and dreads nothing. 
The Dutch Boers are frequent visitors to ’Maritzburg. 
They are the commercial travelers of South Africa, trad- 
ing between the towns and the Kafir tribes of the interior. 
Their means of conveyance, in lieu of sea or rail, is an 
immense wagon, strongly built, securely covered, and 
internally resembling a drygoods store; attached to this 
awkward-looking caravan is a span of sixteen oxen. The 
residents in this town boast of its commerce, its altitude 
and comparatively cool climate, its rural scenery and well- 
formed streets and buildings. 

Newspapers in this colony are yet in a primitive state, 
not one single daily being published. Bi, tri and weeklies 
are issued, the only ones worthy of notice being the 
Mercury and Advertiser, Durban; the Zimes and Witness, 
Pietermaritzburg ; the latter heads the list with a circulation 
of eight thousand. The printers of Natal—Scotchmen 
generally—are not sufficiently remunerated for their work. 
Competent men are paid £2 15s. per week; piecework, 
1s. per thousand ems. Their salary does not allow them 
to live in luxury or save any part of it when the following 
items are considered: House rent (four apartments), 
£3 10s. per month ; firewood, 3s. per cwt.; bread 6d. per 
lb. ; milk, 6d. per pint bottle ; butter, 3s. per lb. ; eggs, 
3s. per dozen; cauliflowers, 2s. 6d. each; other articles 
equally high-priced. The climate is semitropical, and the 
printing-offices, as they are built, offer no resistance to the 
extreme heat of the sun. ‘‘ Taking one consideration with 
another, a printer’s lot in Natal is not a bed of roses.’’ 





WELL INFORMED PRINTERS. 
BY TOM BROWN. 

O printers read up in their own profession as much as 
they ought to? I should say not. It is a deplora- 

ble fact, but nevertheless true, that, as a class, the printers 
of this country do not keep read up on the subject of 
printing. Where you find one that does you will find a 
dozen that do not. In this day every office in the land is 
kept supplied with all manner of craft journals, specimen 
sheets of late faces, and numberless circulars describing 
new inventions and novelties for the use of the printer ; 
yet but few avail themselves of even these auxiliaries. I 
know of more than one office in the country where from 
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publication or circular is read by them once in three 
months. ‘These men work day after day, simply following 
furrow after furrow, like a horse dragging a plow, with no 
object before them except a longing for dinner-time, sup- 
per-time, and Saturday night. And yet these men are 
called printers. 

The printer must read up in his trade in order to be 
proficient. Who would employ a physician, or a lawyer, 
who did not keep read up in their respective professions ? 
The leading men in our legislative halls are invariably the 
best read men. This is an age of progression, and the 
progression is due to the circulation of printed facts and 
opinions, descriptions of new devices and improved 
methods, and the man who does not read cannot be as 
proficient as the one that does; consequently, the former 
is not worth the wages of the latter. The well informed 
man is generally paid for what he knows as well as for 
what he does; he is a mechanic—the other a common 
laborer. 

This condition of the craft, in a degree, accounts for 
the low wages paid, and one of the first steps toward ad- 
vancement is to increase our knowledge. This must be done 
by reading more. I will not attempt to follow this subject 
into its minute details, for that would precipitate a discus- 
sion of ‘‘An Apprenticeship System,’’ ‘‘ Regulation of 
Wages,’’ etc., which is beyond the limit of this article; 
but I would like to impress upon the minds of printers 
generally that they must read more. More reading will 
produce better workmanship, and better workmanship will 
bring better wages. 





NUTS TO CRACK. 
HE many recent printing failures in Chicago seem to 
indicate one of two things, either that the printing busi- 

ness is exceptionally unprofitable, or that printers lack the 
essential elements of good business men. ‘To the former, 
having an intimate acquaintance with the trade, we inter- 
pose an unqualified negative; we know of many printing 
establishments in the city that are conducted on sound busi- 
ness principles, combined with thorough practical knowl- 
edge, that are reaping rapid fortunes for their proprietors. 
This knowledge justifies us in saying that the printing trade 
bears a percentage of profit equivalent to if not exceeding 
that of the majority of manufacturing trades. 

How comes it then that so many promising enterprises 
end in disaster ? 

The causes may be threefold: lack of administrative busi- 
ness capacity, ignorance of the proper mode of estimating, 
or want of technical knowledge ; sometimes dissipation and 
extravagance, but as the two last qualities are not indige- 
nous to printers we will pass them without remark. By 
administrative capacity, we mean that ability which dictates 
to the various departments of the house, and apportions 
with clocklike precision the duties of each employé and 
machine, so that every minute of time is utilized. Under a 
happy-go-lucky system, we venture to assert that the time 
frittered away between jobs will cost from five to fifteen per 
cent of the profits. We remember on several occasions visit- 
ing the pressroom of a house which, not a hundred years ago, 








went under with financial crash, and each time observed the 
window recesses crowded with idle boys, whom we suppose 
were drawing pay for working ; it is exceedingly difficult to 
disabuse one’s mind of the connection between the idle 
boys, the standing machinery and the crash. It is as plain 
to be seen as the sun at noonday that while boys are idle 
and plant standing, that not only is nothing being earned, 
but that the expenses of the boys and the plant are eating 
up the profits made while working. It is administrative 
capacity that corrects this and makes each minute furnish 
its increment of production toward the day’s earnings. 
Again, this quality is as essential in the counting-house as 
the workshop. A capable manager, especially where the 
capital is limited, will have constantly before him a chart of 
the firm’s obligations, and not only be cognisant of all 
maturing paper, but be in a position to provide for it. On 
the other hand, there are, and we know it, a large number 
of tradesmen, printers especially, who never give maturing 
paper a thought until advised by the bank or the holders, 
and at the last minute have to run around to raise the 
amount at a ruinous sacrifice, ending with that zgzis fatuus, 
a chattel mortgage, which is usually the precursor of disas- 
ter. It would be an interesting study to the printer’s 
supply vendor to examine the list of chattel mortgageors, 
and ponder on their eligibility for credit. 

The hap-hazard plan of estimating is a still greater 
factor in calamity. That this plan is in extensive operation 
in Chicago today is well known. A short time ago a case 
came within our ken of two houses which tendered for a cer- 
tain job of work, and between the two estimates there existed 
a difference of upward of one hundred dollars, the highest 
being three hundred and eight dollars, while the eager-for- 
business man undertook the job for two hundred dollars. 
By what process of figuring the lower amount was arrived 
at is a mystery, for the highest estimate as shown to us 
compiled by an expert figurer showed the stock to cost one 
hundred and fifty dollars, with sixteen pages composition, 
fifty thousand run, folding and binding. No, the house 
has not got wealthy, but it is a fitting sequel to remark that 
it met the inevitable, and the place that knew it knows 
it no more. 

We know of another still more recent case, where a 
railroad corporation, whose offices are in this city, requested 
certain houses to furnish estimates for printing and ruling 
two hundred thousand blanks, two sides of matter, faint 
lined, stock furnished by the customer. The figures given 
by one house were one hundred and twenty-seven dollars, 
by the other sixty dollars,—a slight difference, which to an 
outsider would savor of robbery. Let us, however, 
examine the figures and see where the robbery comes in, 
They would be, or ought to be, printed folio size, and run 
four plates at a time, which would make one hundred 
thousand impressions : 


Comiposition, £0 hours, at: SO Cents, :.:..-610 0666s eee ae ss VES caine $5 
Ruling, 100 reams, faint line, 18 cents..............0eeeeeeee 18 
bikini ehh wehuse asaies dene eemban beans Ken 
POO MDLESHIONS, At OO COMIG, ...0). 6 oic.0oese.cedcveesieosvccse go 
Miscellaneous charges, proofreading, etc. .........++eseeeees 5 
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Can any one well posted in the business tell us where 
the profits of the above lie at sixty dollars, for it will 
be seen that at that price it leaves but twenty-three cents 
per thousand for the presswork of a job requiring a cylinder 
press to run. Such estimating as this fully explains why 
some printers figure so largely in the chattel-mortgage 
record, and no wonder. 

There are few printers in this city today who possess 
the faculty of working out an intricate estimate, but who, 
rather than be left behind in the race for business, will jump 
at figures. Such a system, or rather lack of system, will 
surely lead to the attentions of the sheriff, and rightly 
too, for any house whose claim to public patronage exists 
only in low prices, deserves to collapse. It becomes 
simply a question of time until John Jones puts out his 
sign as successor to Tom Smith, and with the assistance 
of a friendly creditor, and the want of a sensible bank- 
ruptcy law, evades payment of debts even, as far as his 
ability permits. . 

Estimates ought to be made on a fixed basis of cost for 
time, labor and price per token, a fixed percentage on 
stock, and if ruled or bound, the binder’s figures should be 
first obtained, which in these days of telephonic communi- 
cation is no difficult task; then let the competition be in 
quality of workmanship. As it now is, in nine cases out of 
ten, where unremunerative figures are given, it is intended 
to work in a job and stock inferior to sample. Sometimes 
the low prices are made the pretext of an attempt to reduce 
the wages of the workman, or to stand him off when Saturday 
night comes. These malpractices are to be deprecated, and 
we are convinced that an insensible slaughtering of rates 
works incalculable injury to the trade, bankrupts its 
votaries, and affords no advantage to the customer. 

Another feature worthy of mention: Customers are 
beginning to find out that some houses of inferior standing 
have a practice of underestimating, and they apply to 
these for figures, not with the idea of entrusting work into 
their hands, but simply to obtain figures to hold 2” terrorem 
over the head of their regular printer, with the usual So- 
and-so has offered to do this work for so much—here are his 
figures. In many cases these tactics succeed ; but we main- 
tain it is a wrong policy for any business house to drop 
its price when once made (unless an error be detected in 
calculation), and it sets a bad precedent for any future 
transaction. Mathematicians say figures cannot lie ; there- 
fore if, after careful estimate, it is found at what price a job 
can be turned out to realize a fair profit, it is suicidal to 
undertake it for less; better far without it. 

The want of technical knowledge is so manifest a draw- 
back that we need not dwell on its influence as a factor 
in financial crises. In the foregoing remarks our object 
has been to outline, for the information of the journeyman, 
some of the. probable causes of the many failures. They 
are frequently charged against bad trade, but this charge 
is not sustainable; the printing business in Chicago is 
good, and has been so for a long time past. No amount 
of good trade alone will compensate for the injury inflicted 
on a business through bad generalship or wanton misman- 
agement, and, as in other enterprises, success usually 
attends ability, energy and industry. 
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CHOICE OF INK. 

NK should always be selected to suit the paper it will be 
used upon: for cheap paper, cheap ink ; for fine paper, 
fine ink. At least three qualities—book, news and fine job 
—should always be kept in stock by a printer who does 
miscellaneous work, although other qualities are often 
needed. The speed of a press will be largely controlled by 
the ink, if it is oily or gritty, or if it dries on rollers, or sets- 
off, or does not dry quickly, or does not keep its color on 
paper, it will seriously hinder the pressman. As the finest 
black inks are usually of a stiff body, and distribute with 
difficulty, they can be used to advantage only on presses 
that have ample provision for distribution. When ink of 
this nature is provided for paper of soft stock, the speed of 
the press should be reduced, to prevent the ink from tear- 
ing the paper when the paper leaves the form after impres- 
sion. Ink-tables need frequent cleaning, and the ink 
fountain should always be kept covered, to keep out the 

dust and floating particles of paper. 





ABOUT ROLLERS. 

OOD rollers are as necessary as a good press. On fast 
presses the rollers should be harder than those pro- 
vided for slow presses; but on either kind of press they 
should have a smooth, moist, clinging, elastic surface. 
Rollers with many fine cracks or pin holes, may serve for 
common newspaper work, but no skill of the pressman can 
make them do superior ,presswork, the best presswork 
always requires rollers as good as new. Before they are 
put in press they should be tested by lightly passing the 
palm of a clean hand over the surface, if they soil the hand 
they need cleaning ; if dry and skinny they need spong- 
ing; if wet and clammy they should be lightly rubbed and 
exposed to dry air. Glycerine rollers should be kept in a 
dry, and glue and molasses rollers in a damp, atmosphere. 
In cleaning, use lye sparingly, and never on a new roller; 
oil, benzine or turpentine are better. Every press ought to 
have two sets of rollers, of different grades of firmness. 

Rollers should be made a week at least before use. 





MECHANICS WHO RISE. 
HERE is a large-sized nugget of truth in this from Dr. 
J. M. Buckley’s series of ‘‘ Letters to Young Men,.’ in 
the New York Christian Advocate : 


Benjamin Franklin told the truth when he said that the best 
knowledge a man could give to his son was the mastery of a good 
trade. Such a man is cosmopolitan. He can make himself useful 
anywhere, and he can live anywhere. If it should not be necessary 
always to work at his trade, he feels the ability within to support him- 
self. . . . Between the average mechanic and the great manufac- 
turer or merchant prince, great numbers can be found who began as 
mechanics, and who have taken positions by their mechanical skill fully 
equal to that of the average merchant and far superior to that of most 
clerks and professional men. . . . , 

Always have in view rising above the position of a mere journey- 
man. Look at things from a broad business point of view. Consider 
that some day you may not be a journeyman, and try to study the rela- 
tions of capital to labor, and to master the principles of business, so 
that, if you should ever form a partnership with a business man, you 
will not be at his mercy, and so that, if you choose, you may at any 
time enter upon business for yourself, and not fritter away your life in 
a vain effort to overcome by mechanical skill financial obstacles. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 

UR friends are informed of the following change in our 
() editorial staff. Mr. H. H. Hill is succeeded by Mr. 
A. C. Cameron, a working printer of thirty years’ stand- 
ing, with qualifications-of no mean order, assisted by a 
volunteer corps of practical printers, who will relax no 
effort in endeavoring to attain for THE INLAND PRINTER a 
high-class standard of technical journalism. We are grate- 
ful for the many commendatory letters our efforts have 
brought us; at the same time we wish our friends to under- 
stand we are by no means thin-skinned, and we invite 
criticism from those who may observe room for improve- 
ment. Probably under the chastening influence of the 
critic’s rod we may learn many wrinkles of service to us. 





THE MILWAUKEE DIFFICULTY. 

HE printers employed on the Evening Wisconsin, of 

Milwaukee, twenty-three in number, are on a strike, 
because the manager of that sheet insisted, after several 
remonstrances, on paying the female compositors, members 
of the Cream City Typographical Union, twenty-eight 
cents instead of thirty-three cents per thousand ems—the 
union scale—as paid to the male compositors ; and this, too, 
in the face of the admission that the women did better 
work than a majority of the men. 

The action of the union in making the cause of the 





girls its own is worthy of all commendation. Of course, no 
protective organization could tolerate, for a moment, a 
sliding scale arrangement, all its members, irrespective of 
sex, age or nationality, being required to observe the mnt- 
mum rate of wages. Any other policy would be suicidal. 
The standard raised—‘‘ equal pay for equal work’’—is one 
which will command the sympathy of every right-minded 
citizen ; and it is needless to add that those now engaged 
in this struggle have our warmest wishes for their success. 





PRINTERS AND PRESSMEN, WRITE FOR YOUR 
PAPER. 

TE shall be pleased to receive from any locality notes 
W of interest to the craft. Remember, friends, ‘‘ where 
there’s a will there’s a way.’’ The want of time is a com- 
mon excuse, but Ze minutes each evening for a week will 
give you an hour, and in that time there are hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of our readers who can jot down some sugges- 
tion, some reminiscence, some comment, whose publication 
will both interest and edify. If you have never tried 
before, try now. Break the ice, and you won’t find the 
water half so cold as you anticipate. 





A TRADE THE BEST. 

IRST-CLASS mechanics are often spoiled to make 
2 third-rate lawyers, doctors and other professional men ; 
and some that would make a comfortable living as me- 
chanics are doomed to a life of drudgery and want as 
clerks and bookkeepers. 

An ordinary clerk bears no comparison with that of 
the artisan in point of worldly advantage. The latter is 
not only better paid, but has a degree of independence to 
which the clerk is a stranger. His clothing and his rental 
costs less, and, except in times of great depression, there is 
ten times the demand for his services than there is for that 
of the clerk. There are hundreds of them idle in large 
cities where there are not scores of unemployed mechanics. 
The demand for the clerk does not keep pace with the 
supply, and parents are, in a measure, the ones to blame 
for this. ‘They have a vague idea that they are opening 
the way to social preferment, such as they themselves have 
never been able to obtain, by sending their sons to a desk 
or behind a counter, instead of to a trade, after they leave 
school. Ina large number of cases they discover too late 
that they have doomed their offspring to a life of constant 
struggle to make ends meet, and that a clerk is much more 
dependent on the caprices of an employer than is the 
artisan. The public schools are a draw-farm for the mer- 
chant’s desk, and boys fresh from pupilage will, at a 
nominal salary, undertake the duties of the old hand. 

Old hands thus thrown out of employment in the larger 
cities of the country, can be seen every morning closely 
scanning the first issue of the daily paper under the head 
of ‘‘ Help wanted.’’ It must be a sad spectacle—and the 
reflection must be sadder still—of the hours and days of 
suspense, waiting, Micawber-like, for the summons that will 
never come, or if it come, only with the offer of excessive 
work at starvation wages. 

The moral is plain: Bookkeepers and clerks are at a 
discount. Teach your boys a trade. 
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A WORD WITH NON-UNION MEN. 

HE recent statement in the New York 77zbune, that the 
most skillful and efficient workmen are to be found 
outside the pale of union organizations, is a falsehood so 
mendacious and colossal, so entirely at variance with even 
the semblance of fact, that we are at a loss which to con- 
demn most, the utter disregard of truth, or the estimate 
placed upon the intelligence of its readers. We certainly 
do not claim that admission to a typographical union, or 
any other union, will make an inferior workman a skillful 
one, or that exclusion therefrom will transform a number 
one mechanic into a botch; but we do claim that non- 
membership, as a rule, arises from oe of two causes — 
incompetency or moral cowardice, and that no valid reason 
can be assigned, why an honorable, qualified workman 
should refuse to identify himself with an organization 
which secures the highest remuneration for his services, 
and whose primary and essential objects are his financial 
and material welfare. As definitely stated in the constitu- 

tion of the Chicago Typographical Union, these are: 

1. To elevate the position and maintain and protect the interests of 
the craft in general. 

2. To establish and uphold a fair and equitable rate of wages, and 
to regulate all trade matters appertaining to the welfare of members. 

3- To influence the apprenticeship system in the direction of intelli- 
gence, competency and skill, in the interest alike of employers and 
employés. 

4. To endeavor to replace strikes and their attendant bitterness and 
pecuniary loss by arbitration and conciliation in the settlement of all 
disputes concerning wages and conditions of employment. 

5. To relieve the deserving needy and provide for the decent burial 
of deceased members. 

These objects, so succinctly stated, need no com- 
mendation at our hands. They silence carping criticism, 
and command the approbation of every right-thinking 
man. To those, then, who are lost to all feelings of honor 
or self-respect, who glory in their shame, we have no argu- 
ment to advance, no appeal to make. ‘To do so, would be 
love’s labor lost. ‘To address their honor is to address a 
quality they do not possess ; to appeal to their manhood, to 
cast pearls before swine. But to those whose shortcomings 
are of omission rather than commission, who have sinned 
through ignorance rather than design, and in whom the 
promptings of a latent manhood can be aroused, we have 
a word to say. 

Trades-unions are the creatures of necessity, and will 
remain so as long as our competitive wages system prevails. 


- Defence, not Defiance,’’ is their motto. They are based 


on a practical recognition of the fact that in union there is 
strength ; that the united demands of five hundred work- 
men, organized for mutual protection and the recognition 
and enforcement of their rights, will secure what the dis- 
united, individual efforts of these five hundred will fail to 
accomplish ; that the same causes will produce the same 
results, whether tested in the industrial centers of Lynn, 
Lyons or Manchester; that if our so-called republican 
institutions are different from those of the old world, sedfish 
human nature ts the same; that in conflicts between money 
and muscle, muscle is invariably placed at a disadvantage. 
On the part of capital it is a contest for the possession of 
the sw7z/us ; on the part of labor, a struggle for the absolute 
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necessaries of life. Under these circumstances, and they 
are daily becoming more and more apparent, we insist the 
mechanic who refuses or neglects to identify himself with 
his trade’s organization is a libel on the human race, and 
unworthy the name of protector, husband or father. 

The charge so freely made that the advice of the ultraist 
is the advice that controls their counsels, is as false as it is 
cowardly. For thirty years we have been identified with 
their deliberations, during the greater portion of which we 
have enjoyed special facilities for judging of the action,— 
not of one craft, but of many,— through their associations, 
and conscientiously affirm that in ninéteen cases out of 
twenty the sober second thought prevails, and that the 
rational, conservative address, in which hasty, ill-advised 
action is deprecated, and the interests of the employer 
as well as the interests of the employé considered, is the 
speech which carries the day. Of course there have been 
times when all conciliatory overtures have been abruptly 
rejected, thus compelling a resort to dernier measures, but 
they have always succeeded not preceded, such official 
action. As an evidence of the truth of this statement, we 
can cite a dozen instances where union employés have 
voluntarily reduced their wages when justice demanded it, 
to one where employers have voluntarily advanced them 
under similar circumstances. 

During the memorable struggle of 1867, in this city, 
when organized labor endeavored to secure the enforce- 
ment of the eight-hour law, and was recklessly charged 
with wantonly destroying property, and in fact every crime 
in the decalogue, we called on the president of one of the 
largest railroad corporations in the United States, and, at 
the request of its former employés, tendered the services 
of one thousand men to protect ‘its property, if necessary. 
‘©T am very glad you have come on such a mission,’’ said 
that gentleman. ‘‘I want you to take a message from me to 
our men, for I still look upon them as such, and tell them 
that I have every confidence in their honor, and do not 
believe that one of them would injure a dollar’s worth of 
the company’s property; that men who have the moral 
courage to stand up for what they consider their rights, as 
they have done, are the last men to resort to cowardly 
violence ; and if I thought our workshops were in danger, 
they are the only special police whose services I would 
invoke!’’ This tribute we consider one of the grandest 
compliments ever paid to organized labor, and a stinging 
rebuke to those journals and demagogues that so wantonly 
misrepresented its position. 

In reply to the claim so often put forward by non- 
union employés, ‘‘ / am receiving union wages,’’ as a palli- 
ation of their treachery or truckling subserviency, we 
affirm that even were the statement true, which is seldom, 
if ever, the case, it proves them to be petty thieves as well 
as cowards. They are sneaks enough to recognize a 
standard which they are doing their utmost to destroy, and 
appropriate, without acknowledgment or responsibility, 
what the pluck of true men have secured. How long 
would they receive or their employers pay u#ion wages, 
were the unions wiped out of existence, and how long 
would they exist if their members were the cowardly, time- 
serving tools they (the non-unionists) have proven them- 
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selves to be? Employers may like the treason, but rest 
assured the traitor is estimated at his true value. 

With refreshing candor, said a former well-known 
anti-union coal operator, with whom we had had several 
discussions: ‘‘I want to explain my position, and wish 
you had been here a few minutes sooner, when I was hav- 
ing it hot and heavy with an operator from Brazil, Ind., on 
this very question. I told him frankly that the miners 
were doing just what we would do were we in their places, 
and that but for the union even our men would be digging 
coal for one-third less than they are now getting, but as we 
are anxious to get our coal mined as cheaply as possible, z/ 
we can find men (?) who are willing to work on our terms, 
and thereby enable us to break down your trades organiza- 
tions, it is our selfish interest to employ them, and that is 
the whole matter in a nutshell.”’ 

The following ¢ru¢hfu/ illustration will show the make- 
shifts to which dishonorable men are compelled to resort 
to justify their action. An employing printer with whom 
we had worked many years ago as a union member, in 
reply to a question as to the cause of his change of base, 
replied: ‘‘ You see dishonorable competition is so prevalent 
and margins so small, that in self-defense I was compelled 
to make my office a non-union establishment.’’ Being 
pressed for a more lucid explanation, he continued: 
‘* Well, let us take this very report we are now at work on. 
Last year I received cents per thousand; this year I 
ascertained another firm was figuring for it at the same 
rates, so I had to underbid its estimate, or I would have 
lost it.”’ Yes, yes, just as anticipated. The dishonorable 
competition of which you complain was displayed in your 
own action. You intend to make as much of the job 
this year as you did last, and in order to do so, underbid 
an honorable employer, who estimated on the basis of 
living wages, and cut down the compensation of your soul- 
less slaves in order to secure it. Non-union reader, don’t 
you see with what scrupulous care your interests are 
guarded by the men who have the audacity to claim to be 
your ‘‘ best friends ’’ ? 

In Great Britain, the home of trades-unions, for the 
past fifty years they have been the great factors in the 
social, political and intellectual elevation of the working- 
classes. ‘They have been the instructors, the training- 
schools of the masses, the forerunners of codperative and 
benefit societies, and begotten a spirit of manly indepen- 
dence, which has done more for the advancement of the 
industrial element, from a political and financial standpoint, 
than any agency with which we are acquainted. In cor- 
roboration of this statement we may refer to the Trades 
Union Commission of 1867, appointed by parliament, 
to inquire into their objects, workings, results, etc., of 
which Sir Wm. Earle was chairman. It was appointed in 
compliance with a popular demand, raised by the magni- 
fied charges brought against the members of the Sheffield 
sawgrinders’ union ; and out of a committee of eleven, but 
three or four, among them Messrs. Harrison and Mundella, 
were recognized as friends of the workmen. Yet such was 
the nature of the testimony given by such leaders as 
McDonald, Applegarth, Allen, Guild and others, that 
despite the composition of the committee a favorable report 











was presented, their necessity and advantages acknowl- 
edged, their objects virtually endorsed, and their recogni- 
tion and the protection of their funds by law secured. 

A still further and more convincing evidence of their 
beneficial results is afforded by the following: During the 
past twelve months the amount of wages earned, according 
to Professor Leone Levi (an acknowledged authority), by 
the working classes in Great Britain, was $2,240,000,000. 
Comparing the numbers and increase of the working 
classes with those of others, the professor shows that in 
thirty years an average family of the lower middle classes 
has improved its position by thirty-seven per cent, while one 
of the working classes has improved by fifty-nine per cent. 

We might continue this subject at length, but space for- 
bids. We know it has been claimed by a class of apologists 
that as it is the ambition eventually of most American 
mechanics to become their own employers, they have not 
the same interest in the building up of trades’ unions that 
British workmen have—which is the vertest buncombe. 
Such twaddle may touch the national vanity, but the “ruth 
is, thé vast majority of American workmen have all they can 
do to make both ends meet and keep the wolf from the 
door, and it is for these—the rank and file—we plead, for 
we cannot all be generals, colonels, or even corporals, in 
the grand army of labor. We ask the dupes who hug this 
delusion to remember the ups and downs of life, that the 
‘‘hosannah’’ of today becomes too often the ‘‘crucify’’ of 
tomorrow, and the employer of January the wageworker of 
April. 

In conclusion, young man—you who are just entering 
the race of life, who have the opportunity of making or 
marring your future—can you afford to blight it by deliber- 
ately parting company with the reputable element of your 
craft, and casting your lot with creatures devoid of man- 
hood or honor? Remember the mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind exceeding small. Remember also 
that the men who have the manhood to respect the rights 
of others, are the men who have the manhood to respect 
their own. 





THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


HE annual report of the Public Printer, recently pub- 

lished, contains a deal of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation, especially to the craft. In it that official says: 
‘The United States does its printing, as it does everything 
else, on a big scale. The Public Printer is able to 
announce in his report, that his office has had at times as 
high as twenty tons of type locked up—probably the 
largest amount of ‘live matter’ ever kept standing at one 
time in this or any other country.’’ Its employés number 
over 2,100 persons. During the last fiscal year, Congress 
published 14,416,744 documents, ranging in size from a 
brief committee report of a single page to ‘The Nautical 
Almanac’ and the ‘ Medical and Surgical History of the 
War,’ containing respectively five hundred and a thousand 
pages in each volume. In 1883, the tons upon tons of 
printed matter that issued from that office included 42,000 
volumes of work unfinished in the previous year; 38,750 
volumes of the Congressional Record; 60,000 copies of 
eulogies upon six members of Congress who died, some of 
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the eulogies covering 120 pages ; 300,000 volumes of agri- 
cultural reports ; besides a vast deal of other matter, which 
in the aggregate was enormous. The weekly pay of this 
the largest printing office in the world is $30,000. 


THE EVILS OF OVERTIME. 

VERTIME is a growing evil, which deserves the special 
O reprobation of the craft. While we are well aware 
there are exceptional cases where it is absolutely necessary 
(and these will present themselves without special reference), 
we are equally aware it is degenerating, in many instances, 
into a system whose effects are injurious and demoralizing. 
We want a reduction instead of an increase in the hours of 
labor, and there is no obstacle which stands more promi- 
nently in the pathway of this much desired reform than 
the system to which we here take exception. 

Overtime, as a rule, is w#profitab/e—unprofitable to the 
employer and unprofitable to the employé, and nine fore- 
men out of ten will corroborate this statement. Extra 
work commences at the close of the legitimate day’s labor, 
and is at best an overtax on the physical system. The 
man who has stood at his case for ten consecutive hours, 
who persistently supplements them by three or four of extra 
work in the already vitiated atmosphere of a printing- 
office, is in no condition to do justice either to himself or 
those to whom his services are rendered, and is taking the 
proper course to make himself a physical as well as an in- 
tellectual wreck. We also insist that, so long as qualified 
printers walk the streets of our cities in quest of employ- 
ment, duty and justice alike demand that their services 
shall be utilized, before men in pvermanent situations are 
required or requested to remain after six o’clock. 

Another and by no means the least important objection 
to overtime is the fact that it develops soreheadism, and 
is demoralizing in its tendency. It caters to the inherent 
greed of the earthworm, and leads too often to a supercilious 
ignoring of the rights of others. In all offices where it is 
in vogue will be found the semper paratus (always ready) 
candidate; the man who feels slighted if he is not asked 
to ‘‘work too’’; the chronic growler who thinks he has 
‘¢as good aright to work’’ as anybody else, and the quiet 
observer, who says nothing but does a power of thinking ; 
and as the conclusion invariably arrived at is that prejudice 
or favoritism enters largely into the selection, the morale 
of the office is not improved thereby. 

But extra work is to be especially deprecated because 
of the injurious effect it has on the rising generation. 
Young men brought up under its baneful influence are 
almost sure to become a drag upon the labor movement. 
Men are but children of an older growth, and the habits 
and principles imbibed in youth, as a rule, distinguish 
them in after-life. A selfish boy is very apt to become a 
selfish man, and the influences by which he is surrounded 
when a boy are equally apt to exercise a material influence 
in shaping his future character. 

The lesson we need to learn is, not the ‘‘ value of rem- 
nants,’’ but the ‘‘ power of numbers,’’ and the duties and 
responsibilities of systematic organization. It is common 
to prate about the heartless exactions of capital, yet the 
exactions of capital are not half as injurious as the sedfsh 








avarice of workingmen, some of whom evidently regret 
that the day is not composed of forty-eight instead of 
twenty-four hours, and are willing to sacrifice the comforts 
of home and the opportunities for mental and physical 
recreation for a few palty dollars’ extra compensation for 
extra work. 

In conclusion, we are painfully aware that in our own 
ranks there are a class of men who, Esau-like, are willing 
to sell their birthright for a mess of pottage, who pooh, 
pooh every movement looking to the social and intellectual 
improvement of the working classes, and complacently tell 
us that, as capital always has and always will control 
labor, all such movements are visionary and impracticable. 
They forget to tell us, however, that the failures of the past 
have been, in a great measure, owing to the ma/ influences 
of these very arguments, and that the shortsighted selfish- 
ness of those who presented them, more than any other 
drawback, has paralyzed the efforts of those who had the 
manhood to advocate and battle for the right. 


THE coming session of the International Typographical 
Union promises to be one of unusual interest. A deter- 
mined effort will be made to merge it into the organization 
known as the Knights of Labor. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that the I. T. U. will endorse such a suicidal policy. 





At the last meeting of Detroit Typographical Union, 
No. 18, held February 3, on motion THE INLAND PRINTER 
was recommended to the attention of Detroit printers, 
and the Financial Secretary was instructed to subscribe 
for-a copy, to be kept on file for the use of the union. 
We want every union on the continent to do likewise. 

TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS. 

CAPTIONS and SUBHEADS are words or expressions that stand above 
chapters, sections and paragraphs, for the purpose of indicating their 
contents. SIDEHEADS are of a similar nature, but put in the first line 
of the paragraph or paragraphs to which they refer. RUNNING TITLEs, 
or, as they are sometimes called, Aead/ines, are such words or phrases as 
are placed at the top of the page. All these are printed usually in capital 
or small capital letters ; but sometimes, especially in magazines, in italics. 

SIGNATURES are the letters of the alphabet, used to designate the 
sheets of which the book is composed, so that we may refer to a sheet 
and call it signature N, for example, and know and indicate exactly the 
pages of which it consists. It assists the binder in /o/ding, because it 
occupies a certain specified place in every sheet, and it is only neces- 
sary that the folding is done so that the signature is in a Certain posi- 
tion to know that it is done properly without going through all the 
folios. It also assists the binder in gathering, i.e. in collecting the 
sheets so as to fall in their proper order, as well asin Col/ating, i.e. 
examining whether the gathering has been properly done. If the let- 
ters fall in their regular alphabetical order, the sheets must be right, 
and it will be unnecessary to ascertain the sequence of the pages. 

There is no signature A; that properly belongs to the title-page, 
and would look unsightly if placed there. The title-page indicates 
how the first sheet is to be folded. Some printers leave out J, y and 
w, others only leave out J, making the alphabet to consist of twenty- 
five letters, which is a handy number, being one-fourth of a hundred. 
If the book contains more sheets than the alphabet of signatures. will 
number, a second alphabet is used, thus—AA or 2A. 

Signatures are usually in SMALL CAPs of the same body as the page, 
and placed at the foot of the page near the right-hand corner, divided 
from the body matter by a blank or white line.—Printers and Litho- 
graphers’ Weekly Gazette. 
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HINTS TO APPRENTICES. 
RULEWORK —Continued. 
N making designs in curved rulework, the compositor 
need only be limited by the range of his own ideas, as 
brass rule may be curved and twisted into every conceiv- 
able form, and with the aid of a file the face of the rule can 
be varied in thickness and made to join at any point with 
other rules in the job. 

In many display jobs blank spaces occur where the 
insertion of a small fanciful design in rulework would add 
to the beauty and attractiveness of the work. Our first 
illustration will give an idea how to utilize small pieces of 
rule with artistic effect in such cases, and many little 
fancies could be carried out with very little trouble, and at 
the expense of a few minutes’ extra time on the job. Busi- 
ness cards, programmes, and covers of catalogues, can always 
be made attractive in appearance by the judicious addition 
of such ornaments. 

Our second illustration shows how the plainness of a 
border may be relieved by giving it the appearance of a 
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sheet with the corner turned over. This may be accom- 
plished by making an angle on the perpendicular rule of 
the side on which you wish the corner to turn over, the 
point of angularity being determined by the size of the 
scroll. The bottom rule needs to be bent at a sufficient 
curve to meet the end of the perpendicular rule already 
bent, and the addition of.a thin rule reaching from the 
point of the angle to the outer edge of the curve will give 
the outline of a scroll corner. The addition of a few rules 
to form a shading will make the corner complete, and the 
number and length of the shading lines will be determined 
by the size and sweep of the scroll. Ifa border is used in 
addition to the rule, as in our illustration, the few pieces 
near the curve and the angle will need cutting down to 
properly fill the space they should occupy. 

Our third illustration is.a section of the cover of a furni- 
ture catalogue, and shows a very artistic arrangement of 
curved rules. Some of the rules employed in its construc- 
tion were very thick, and in order to get a good curve it 
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was necessary to soften the rule. ‘This was easily done by 
holding it for a short time in a gas-flame, the heat render- 
ing the rule very pliable. All rule thicker than four-to- 
pica should be heated before being curved, because, if not 
softened, it is liable to crack and spoil the symmetry of the 
curve. 

The semicircle containing the words ‘Illustrated 
Catalogue,’’ springing from the top of the column on the 
left, and forming an arch over the initial letter ‘‘F,’’ was a 
happy thought of the compositor, and is well proportioned 
to the remainder of the work. The curve around the initial 
is formed of a piece of nonpareil rule, first heated, then 
curved into almost a circle, and filed gradually away until 
the top and bottom tapered from a nonpareil on the left 
side to a point on the right, where each point was joined 
to a horizontal rule running right across the page. To 
make the horizontal rules meet the point of the curved 
rule, it was necessary to undercut them with a file, leaving 
a sharp projecting point at the face to reach over the part 
necessarily filed away on the nonpareil rule to bring it toa 
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point. The use of the small border in combination with 
the rule gives the work a compact appearance, and shows 
how sometimes small things can be used with good effect in 
work of this character. The design is well conceived and 
skillfully executed, and is an excellent example for young 
printers to copy or try to excel. 

We have had to omit further illustrations of curvilinear 
rulework, on account of the space at our disposal being 
limited; but the few specimens we have placed before our 
readers will be sufficient to show them how to design and 
execute combinations of rule and border in an artistic 
manner. ‘There are so many jobs in which fancy rulework 
can be appropriately displayed, that no printer need be at 
a loss to carry out any idea that his busy brain may con- 
ceive and his dexterous fingers put into shape; and this 
kind of work rarely fails to give satisfaction. 

We fancy we can hear some of our young friends say 
they could never do such elaborate work. But persistent 
effort is nearly always crowned with success, and it may be 
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found to be not nearly so difficult to accomplish as their 
imagination depicts. Do not say ‘‘I can’t,” but “T’ll 
try,’’ and with patience, perseverance, and a determination 
to succeed, you will find that the work you thought beyond 
your power becomes comparatively easy, and you will be 
surprised to find that what others have done you can do, 
even if you are not able to do far better than those who 
have gone before. 


LOCAL ITEMS. 

Mr. Hoo _r, of Snider & Hoole, is among us. 

Mr. WIMPHEIMER, representing Sig. Ullman, of New York, in a line 
of bronzes and German inks, is in town. 

WE received a welcome call from G. E. Sanborn, of the well known 
firm of Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, during his visit to Chicago. 

GENIAL Joe Sprague is once more buzzing around the Garden City 
ink consumers, aftey a short trip among his rural customers. 

TRAVELING agertt Wood of the Queen City Printing Ink Co., of 
Cincinnati, called in our sanctum, glad to escape from the deluge. 

WE rubbed shoulders on the street with the majestic form of 
Chas. Eneu Johnson, of ink fame, who is here scalping the city with 
his accustomed vim. 

J. K. Wricut & Co., ink manufacturers, of Philadelphia, have 
established a Chicago branch, with Mr. Harry Raymond, formerly of 
New York City, in charge. Their location is 27 Washington street. 

MR. RICHARD SULLIVAN, press-foreman at Shepard & Johnston’s, 
is the delegate elect of Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, to the annual Inter- 
national Typographical Convention to be held at New Orleans next 
June. 

AT the last meeting of the Chicago Typographical Union, Mark L. 
Crawford, P. H. McLogan, C. G. Stivers, W. Mill and A.C. Cameron 
were appointed delegates to the State Labor Convention, to be held in 
this city, March 26. 

THE specimens of rulework illustrating our articles on ‘“ Hints to 
Apprentices” are the work of Alex. R. Allexon (with Shepard & 
Johnston), Chicago, and illustrate his great ability both as a designer 
and first-class workman. 

Mr. J. K. Wricut, of Philadelphia, is in the city, and paid us a 


He informs us that his firm intends having a share of the Chi- 
We 


visit. 
cago ink trade, and have opened a branch for that purpose. 
heartily wish them success. 

Just think, only some fifty years ago, Chicago published her first 
newspaper. ‘Today there are no less than two hundred and seventy- 
five regular journals published in the city, and two thousand composi- 
tors employed in their production. 

THE printing and kindred trades, of Chicago, with their character- 
istic generosity, contributed to the Ohio floods relief fund the munifi- 
cent sum of $2,018, exclusive of a check for $1,000 donated by R. 
Hoe & Co., and sent direct to the sufferers. 


WE regret to have to record the very serious illness of L. B. Jame- 
son, of the firm of Jameson & Morse. Mr. Jameson is one of the vet- 
eran printers of Chicago. His urbanity and uprightness have won for him 
the respect and esteem of every one who has had any business contact 
with him, and we believe we but reflect the earnest wishes of the 
whole fraternity of the city in heartily hoping for his speedy recovery. 
Mr. Jameson’s ailment is Bright’s disease. 


CHICAGO Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, held their regular meeting 
Saturday evening, March 1, and the following gentlemen were 
elected to the respective offices named below: Geo. McLenehen, 
president; Rudolph Timroth, vice-president ; Michael Curtis, treasurer ; 
John Langston, financial secretary; Michael J. Kiely, recording 
secretary ; Steve McNamara, Wm. Casey, Louis F. Halla, executive 
committee ; Frank McDonald, Al. Mareilus, Sam. Goss, Wm. Brook- 
over, John Henry, board of directors; Wm. Brogan, guardian; R. F. 
Sullivan, delegate ; Fred. DeWitt, alternate delegate. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

THE San Francisco Typographical Union now numbers over 600 
members. 

THE English-speaking compositors in Paris have formed a Typo- 
graphical Club. 

BRASS broadside type is now being produced by Messrs. J. H. Rust & 
Co., of Vienna, the cost being about twenty-five per cent above that of 
wood letter. 

ALL newspapers printed in the Colony of New South Wales are 
carried free of postage if mailed within seven days from the day of 
publication. 

ONE of the London evening papers has adopted tricycles for dis- 
tributing their various editions throughout the suburbs. The papers 
are placed in a wire cage in front of the machine. 


Ar the time of the last census there were in Scotland 7,775 letter- 
press printers ; 1,371 lithographers and lithographic printers; 51 cop- 
per and steel printers, and 542 typefounders and cutters. 


THE government of Fiji, after several years’ experience of printing 
by contract, has decided to follow the example of the other Australian 
colonies and establish a printing-office of its own. The government 
printer is to receive $1,750 per annum. 


Ir is said of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria that when at 
Godollo, her castle near Budapesth, in Hungary, she whiles away her 
leisure by composing poetry, setting up the type with her own hands, 
and having it printed on a small machine under her own superinten- 
dence, so as to form a volume by-and-by. 


ON Saturday night, February 16, the Prouty Cylinder Press Works 
at Madison, Wis., were partially destroyed by fire. Fortunately a’ 
number of machines were saved in that part of the building which the 
fiery element did not reach. Marder, Luse & Co., their Chicago agents, 
inform us that at the present time of going to press, the works are in 
full swing again. 

ON February 16, Toronto (Ont.) Typographical Union, No. 91, held 
the fortieth anniversary annual dinner at the Richardson House, Toronto. 
Concord and unity reigned supreme, and the affair was one of those 
happy, convivial meetings in which our friends over the border so 
happily excel. These social gatherings are excellent mediums in 
cementing the friendship and extending the acquaintance of the brethren 
of the craft, and we wish we could have the pleasure of recording a 
few more of them in our own state. 

WHERE ARE THE RusHERS?—The following challenge was pub- 
lished in the New York /era/d of Saturday, February 9: “ As it has 
been freely announced by members of the craft, more especially those 
employed on the Zimes, that Mr. George Arensberg can “beat all 
creation” in rapid type-setting, I am prepared to back Mr. Joseph 
McCann, a compositor at present employed on the Hera/d, in the sum 
of $500, to set type against any man in this city (Arensberg preferred) 
for from three to ten hours. MANNIs J. GEARY, Heradd composing- 
room.” 

PARKER’S TIME RECORDER, a ready, simple and convenient method 
of keeping time by the workman, on any kind of job-work, fills a 
long needed want, and is especially useful when the compositor is 
required to turn his attention frequently from one job to another before 
completion. The following diagram showing a subdivision of 
time from 7 to 9 o’clock will serve as an illustration of the principle : 
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The method of using is to make a perpendicular check-mark below 
the figure corresponding to the time of beginning. On leaving the job 
make another check-mark at the proper figure, and connect the two by 
The time thus embraced can be seen at a glance, 
S-K. Parker, of 107 Madison street, 
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a horizontal line. 
the same as inches on a foot-rule. 
Chicago, is the author of the plan, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


(While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names—not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith.) 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
To the Editor: OMAHA, Neb., February 21, 1884. 
Do you know of any lubricating compound superior to the trashy, 
gummy stuff palmed on to us as machine oils, and where it is obtain- 
able? A COUNTRY. JOBBER. 
The finest quality of sperm oil is the best known lubricator. It should 
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stringent order, which when, relaxed, converts him into an incontrol- 


| lable nuisance. I have just a few under my charge, so I can say from 





be used frequently and sparingly. It is for sale by almost all of the | 


press manufacturers.—ED. 
SINGING SECTION OF TYPOGRAPHIA No. 9g. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, February 25, 1884. 
It was about two years ago when “ Typographia Meennerchor,”’ 


experience, that to try to rule them by a namby-pamby sentiment 
would be wasted energy. I find, and probably I am not solus in my 
experience, that where two or three are gathered together, mischief is in 
their midst, and it requires the metaphorical rod of iron to exorcise the 
demon. I have never yet seen the boy in the pressroom who could 
be coaxed or cajoled intothe performance of any duty “ he didn’t have 
to”; but I have met with many that nothing but the fear of the ‘* bounce ”’ 
would keep working. Why, the boy himself would snicker at the press- 
man who tried to boss him with a de-a-good-boy-and-get-on-with-your- 
work kind of anargument. No, sir! Whatever sentimentality may 
advance in behalf of the youngster, it is a fact that he cannot stand to 
be petted; it inspires his contempt, breeds familiarity and begets a 
spirit of rebellion. Set him his task and exact punctilious obedience ; 


| that is the only way I know to make a boy a good feeder. 


a singing section of German printers, was carried to the grave. The | 


few which remained, worked eagerly for a long time to organize a new 
singing section. The hard and earnest labor was at last crowned with 
success, and those who remained, with the aid of a new force, once 
more gathered, about two months ago, to organize the “ Singing Section 
of Typographia No. 9.’ After two months’ hard and faithful practice 
the section was enabled to step before the public. A committee, con- 
sisting of five members, was appointed to arrange a “ Bad// mit Abena- 
Unterhaltung” (ball, including evening entertainment), on Sunday, 
February 17, at Klare’s Hall, on North Clark street, and which, I am 
proud to say, was a success in every respect. The singing of the section 
was a clear proof that, although not long in practice, good and willing 
work was done. Everyone’s countenance expressed the feeling of 
enjoying his evening. 

May our English-speaking brethren assist us, and, if called on, we 
will do our utmost to cater to their enjoyment at their festivals. 

FRANK LEHMANN. 


A SUGGESTION ABOUT ADDRESSING ENVELOPES. 


To the Editor: OTTAWA, Kas., February 16, 1884. 

A letter should always be addressed in such a manner as to insure 
its safe and speedy delivery. When envelopes are used with printed 
addresses, as is the case with wholesale houses, banks, and like branches 
of business, I have found the following form very desirable, and rec- 
ommend it to the consideration of job printers : 





CHICAGO, 
| 


| Zo 
The Inland Printer, 
| No. 2, Taylor Building. 


ILLINOIS. | 
| 
| | 





It isthe common method to write the name of the party addressed in 
a large, bold hand, the first line, following with the name of the town 
and state still smaller. Now, the postal clerks do not care to know ¢o 
whom your letter is addressed, but fo where it is to go, and if letters 
were addressed as above suggested, they could be handled with greater 
facility and accurateness. Printers, make the suggestion to your cus- 
tomers and see if they catch the idea. Fraternally, 1. 3B. 


THAT BOY AGAIN. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, February 10, 1884. 
Your Ja:nuary issue contained a well-meant article headed ‘ Treat- 
ment of Feeders,’ in which the writer, by way of inference, dubs press- 
men as abusive tyrants, and makes the boys pose as meek and much- 
abused martyrs. Now, as pressmen, we know that the feeder is by 
no means the tractable lamb one might imagine him to be from the 
tenor of the aforesaid article; he is amenable only to discipline, and in 
order to keep him anyways under control, he requires discipline of a 





Fraternally, 
A PRESSMAN WHO HAS BEEN A Boy. 





A GOOD WRINKLE. 


To the Editor: NEw York, February 11, 1884. 

In this number of the PRINTER I noticed the article on pad and 
tablet making. For the benefit of the proprietors of small job offices, I 
send my experience (the results of which have been most satisfac- 
tory), for publication if you see fit. 

I used to make up pads in the old way you mention, that is by bind- 
ing the edges with paper, but noticing the superior beauty and cleanli- 
ness of the red-edge pads, so much in use of late, it struck me that I 
might try to make them myself. 

Accordingly, having a glue pot, I bought some white pulverized 
glue, which dissolves readily, a common oil lamp, and a five-cent 
bottle of red ink. | Having made the glue, I stirred enough of the ink 
into it to get a good color, and in ten minutes I had a pile of twenty 
pads. When they were quite dry, I took a very thin-bladed spatula 
and separated the pads. _I_ had now as clean and neat looking a pad 
as any made by the largest manufacturer. 

There is no danger of the sheets breaking apart, if the pads, when 
dry, are carefully separated. Until such a time as the composition you 
speak of comes into general use, the above may be of some practical 


good. Yours, WM. MEYER, JR. 


FEMALE LABOR. 

To the Editor: CHICAGO, February 20, 1884. 

The employment of women in mechanical trades is and always has 
been a perpetual menace to the wages question. It is wrong socially and 
economically, and no amount of sophistry can make it otherwise. In 
those trades in which female labor is largely available (take weaving 
for instance), men’s wages are at a low standard, and the reason is not 
far to seek, nor does it require great perspicuity to fathom. Female 
labor is chiefly obtained from the ranks of the unmarried; having no 
incumbrances, herself only to support, with these immense advan- 
tages, she brings her labor into undue competition with man’s, and 
usurps a place in the community which should properly be filled by the 
breadwinner of a family. Regardless of the injury she may inflict on 
her co-workers in trade, she is generally willing to sell her labor, 
irrespective of its commercial value, for whatever price may be offered, 
according as expediency or her needs may prompt, recognizing no law 
but her own selfish requirements, bound by no organization, she 
respects no standard of wages, which even custom may have made a 
recognized tariff; she is invariably an apple of discord (the present 
Milwaukee strike to wit, which, by the way, would have heaps more 
sympathizers were it directed against the employment of female labor 
altogether); and although her grace and charms may probably throw a 
halo of bliss and neutralize the dull monotony of the composing-room, 
I am one of those who believe that both herself and the composing- 
room would be benefited were she at home perfecting herself in the art 
of making pancakes, and otherwise fitting herself for the important duties 
she ouglit to be able to (but seldom can) fulfill, when she lays down the 
composing-stick for the obligations of marital life. 
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In the former part of this letter I mentioned the weaving trade as 
an illustration of the pauperizing effect of female labor. On the other 
hand, observe how the bricklayers and ironmoulders, by unity, have kept 
up their prices, not having to contend with that element. Of the unsexing 
tendencies of the indiscriminate commingling of the sexes in the work- 
shop I forbear to speak; that phase of the question alone admits of 
arguments which the circumscribed space of a letter would prohibit 
even a passing glance, and the remarks I have been induced to make 
are chiefly called forth by the anomalous position which zoman 
occupies in the conflict now pending at Milwaukee, where she is setting 
type at five cents per thousand less then the scale of men’s wages. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Aiken’s assertion that the women’s work is equal in 
quality to men’s, it is pretty certain that employers will give the men 
the preference when the Cream City Typographical Union enforces the 
payment of one rate of wage irrespective of sex ; and the outcome of the 
Milwaukee conflict will, I trust, obtain this, and thus sound the death 


knell of female labor in the composing-room. Yours, 
Compo. 





REARRANGEMENT OF CASE. 


To the Editor : CANASERAGA, N. Y., February 5, 1884. 

To the uninitiated person, one of the strangest things about a 
printing office is the arrangement of the alphabet in the case; and 
the ease, certainty and rapidity with which the compositor picks from 
the various boxesis to him a source of wonder. Long practice, how- 
ever, has made the compositor as familiar with the case as with his 
own name, if, indeed, not more so. I do not know as history sheds 
much light on the question as to when and by whom the present ar- 
rangement of the case was made, or as to whether or otherwise it was 
gradually developed. It certainly has, aside from being universally 
adopted, been in use and remained substantially unchanged for many 
years; and this notwithstanding the great progress made in the art of 
printing within the last two or three decades. 

During the somewhat extended period in which I worked at the 
case, I was frequently struck with the awkward manner in which some 
words set and distribute ; also with the inconvenient location of some 
letters. For instance, 7 is on the extreme left of the case, and there is 
not one letter on that side, excepting e, with which it may be coupled 
in making a word. U also seems to have secured a poor place, al- 
though it frequently precedes or succeeds 7, Other instances might be 
given, but these are sufficient for the present. 

For some time I have been experimenting with a view of ‘ascer- 
taining if any improvement of the present arrangement of the case 
could be made. On these experiments I am still engaged. The aim 
of any attempted re-arrangement should be: first, to lessen the dis- 
tance traveled by the hand ; second, to secure directness and simplicity 
in the motions of the hand. The whole question is, can the awkward 
things of the case be eliminated without producing others in some other 
direction ? Of course, it would be folly to attempt an entire change. No 
improvement can be made unless it be in the location of some of the 
letters. As to whether I will be able to effect any improvement remains 
to be seen. If I do, it will be given to the public after a thorough test ; 
if I d» not, probably there will be no harm done. According to the 
present arrangement of my case, the setting and distribution of fully 
one-third of the words in ordinary use will not be changed. They are 
such as 


the, his, doom, deem, methodist, 
and, made, knot, scion, since, 

come, death, too, taste, dishonest, 
home, noon, most, sistine, common, etc. 


Among the words which require less movement of the hand than for- 
merly are 


roast, buggy, useless, deficient, 
robber, presbyterian, robust, contrary, 
goat, baptist, lovely, grave, 


and all words terminating with /y, aly, or ully. 

I would be pleased to hear from printers all over the country, 
either through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER (with the kind 
permission of the editor) or by mail. F. O. JONEs. 
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" order prevailed, and everybody felt glad they were there. 
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OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, February 21, 1884. 

Whether the spirited political campaign through which we have 
just been passing, has been instrumental in helping the printing busi- 
ness any, I cannot say; but it is gratifying for me to note, that just at 
this time, from information I have gathered regarding the state of the 
trade here, it looks as though it had; all our large offices seem to be 
busy, and I notice few men out of work. Speaking of politics, it reminds 
me how inseparably connected with the political world is the printer, 
both compositor and pressman. How the words of the orator, and the 
essays of the editor are passed from the compositor to the proofreader, 
finally to culminate in the Avess, which fairly floods the earth with bene- 
fits that overflow on every hand. Then what a long list of worthies, 
distinguished for prudence, zeal and integrity, rise before us, who once, 
like us, were toilers at the case or press, time would fail us to chronicle 
their names, nor is it necessary. Their examples and deeds and words 
will ever live to gather new luster, as time shall continue to unfold 
them. Pennsylvania numbers among her ex-governors, five who were 
disciples of Guttenberg, Faust and Schéffer; and if journals like THE 
INLAND PRINTER, conducted by bonafide workmen, continue to exist, 
this influence will be more powerful thanever. I sent a friend of mine 
living in Steelton, Penn., engaged in the large steel-works at that place, 
a copy of the PRINTER, and he writes me that the advice given in it is 
suitable for all people, no matter what their vocation. So say we all. 

The Philadelphia Typographical Union has passed the following 
resolution in reference to the copyright law, viz: 

Resolved, that it is the sentiment of the Typographical Union, No. 
2, of the city of Philadelphia, that they are opposed to all or any inter- 
national copyright law or treaty, a part of whose conditions do not 
require the manufacture of the copyrighted work or publication in the 
United States. 

A copy of the above is to be sent to every senator and representa- 
tive “in congress assembled.” 

A large number of printers in this city are made happy by a decree of 
the supreme court, which permits the publishers of the Saturday Night 
printing-house to continue to operate their machinery at night. Some 
old fogies tried to stop the running of the presses, and had they been 
successful, the whole establishment would have been removed to New 
York. The judges, in delivering their opinion, said that a person who 
resides in a large city cannot expect to be surrounded with the stillness 
which prevails in a rural district. He must necessarily hear some noise, 
and occasionally feel slight vibrations produced by the movements, 
labor of its people and the humof its mechanical industries. Sensible 
judges! And they who are not willing to acquiesce in the above, had 
better make themselves ready to move elsewhere. 

Our German friends (printers) had a grand ball on the 2d inst., at 
Industrial Hall. When our German citizen starts out to have a good 
time, he takes not only himself, but his wife and children, and the above 
occasion was no exception to the rule. When I speak of it as being a 
German affair, don't imagine there were no other nationalities there ; 
because we noticed a large number of people who were not German by 
a long shot. In fact, it was quite a cosmopolitan affair after all. Good 
Mr. Julius 


Weyda and wife led the grand march. More anon. Cc. W. M. 





THE London (Eng.) Society of Compositors has since its foundation 
expended the enormous sum of $531,500 in ‘ benefits” for its mem- 
bers, including $41,400 dispensed to medical and trade charities, 
and in assisting their own and othertrades. A persistent effort is being 
made by the society to bring into its ranks all the working compositors 
in the city. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes us, under date of February 25, suggesting 
that a joint picnic, under the auspices of Typographical Union, No. 16, 
and Typographia, No. 9, of this city, be given on the 4th of July 
next, predicting, that if such an arrangement is mutually agreed upon, 
a grand success. We think the proposition a feasible one, and suggest 
that a committee from No. 9 (with whom the proposition originates) 
wait upon No. 16, and endeavor to enlist its codperation. 
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DESCRIPTION AND PLAN OF COMBINATION TYPE 
AND CASE. 


HE above diagram, which represents a new combination type 

case, fills a long-felt want, and will no doubt be generally used 

when its merits have been thoroughly tested and appreciated. 
The advantages presented may be seen at a glance, among the more 
prominent of which are: The combinations made consist of syllables 
which occur most frequently in the English language, the vowel “e,” 
for example, occurring in twenty-one of these formations; many of the 
cross-motions now necessary, as from e tor, s to t, etc., are dispensed 
with ; one-third time is gained in composition; errors are less liable to 
occur; matter is not so easily pied, and time is saved in correcting. 
The first essay may not Le entirely successful, but as practice makes 
perfection, it will require but a short time for an intelligent compositor 
to master all details. In this he will be materially assisted by an ob- 
servance of the fact that each combination is placed as near as possible 
to the initial letter of that combination; also that the positions of the 
single letters and characters are virtually unchanged; that where the 
old boxes are not subdivided, they retain the old characters; that when 
subdivided the single character is placed in the lowest subdivision of 
that box which is nearest the center of the case. In fact an easy 
method of learning the combinations is to begin with the “a” box; 
call it the “a” box subdivided, thoroughly memorize those subdivi- 
sions and then go through the alphabet in like manner. 

The terminal letters of combinations beginning with the same 
initial letter frequently have an influence in deciding the relative posi- 
tions of those combinations; thus “o” is above “a” inthe case, so 
“co” is placed above “ca,” “ho” above “ha,” and “ro” above 
“ra,’’ and for the same reason “ ri” above “ro,” “ad” above “al,” 
“an” above “at,” “ ce’ above “ch,” “ en’ above “er,” “ly” above 
“Ja,” “ss” above “st,” etc. etc. The same plan is also followed as 
much as possible in regard to a combination being placed to the left or 
to the right of another one. Of the fourteen combinations ending in 
“‘e,” all except four are placed each above its initial letter; learn the 
four, and remember the rule for the rest. The “ di,’ “ hi” and “li” 
are next above “de,” “he” and “le,” whilst “ri” is somewhat 
above and to the right of “ re.” 





When a combination of two letters is supplemented by the same 
combination with one or more added letters, the larger combination 
will be found to the right of the smaller with but two exceptions ; thus, 
“and” is considerably to the right of “an,” “ers” to the right of 
“er,” and so on with “ing” and “in,” “man” and “ma,” “ Mrs.” 
and “ Mr.,” “tion” and “ti,” “ter” and “te,” but “ that” is above 
“th,” and “ ver’? above “ ve.” 

In naming a combination call it by the several letters which com- 
pose it, pronouncing them ina group, as to name them by the word or 
syllable which they spell will be apt to lead to confusion. The most 
feasible method seems to be to use the combinations as frequently 
as possible. Pick up the first one which presents itself, do the same 
with the next, and little if any, trouble will be experienced. A two- 
letter combination should not be used, when its last letter will take 
away the first letter. of “and,” “day,” “ers,” “tion,” etc., because it 
is quicker to set l-and than la-n-d, di-n-n-ers than di-n-ne-r-s, etc. 

Its advantages to the compositor are practically illustrated in the 
following ordinary paragraph, constructed at random: “ The attention 
of our holiday purchasers is called to the advertising card of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rand, stating that they have in store a large and choice line of 
hand-made lace collars, of the latest styles, very suitable for Christ- 
mas presents.” Here we have a saving of fifty per cent in the motions 
of the compositor; the number required under the present system being 
one hundred and ninety-one, under the above method but ninety-nine. 

The prominence given to the word “ the,” is explained by the fact 
that it frequently occurs one hundred times ina thousand ems. The 
positions of the 4-em, 5-em and hair spaces — over the quad boxes, in 
also a vast improvement, as the composing-stick is usually held over 
the “t’’ box when justifying, thus dispensing with the inevitable 
cross-motion — an advantage of no mean importance. 

In these few observations we have by no means exhausted the 
merits of the system, and believe the compositor cannot spend an 
evening or two to better advantage than by studying them and making 
himself conversant with the combinations. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Marder, Luse & Co., of this 
city, for the use of the above diagram, in whose specimen department 
the case and combination may be seen in operation. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
THERE are 211 newspapers in the State of New Jersey. 


THE Woodland (Cal.) Daily Democrat is the only paper in Amer- 
ica issued on Sunday evening. 


THE value of printing-presses and type exported during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1883, was $267,375. 

THE government printing office at Rangoon, British India, employs 
two hundred hands, and is well supplied with the newest type and 
machinery. 


AN attempt is being made to have the printers employed on the 
morning newspapers in Melbourne, Australia, take Sunday as a holiday 
instead of Saturday, which has been the custom heretofore. 


SAN FRANCIsco Typographical Union and the locked-out printers 
of the Call and Bulletin have been tendered a grand complimentary 
benefit entertainment by the various trades and labor unions of that 
city. 

THE bright parts of a printing machine can be kept from rusting by 
using a mixture composed of fat oil varnish with four-fifths of well 
rectified spirits of turpentine. To be applied with a piece of sponge 
or flannel. 


GOLD PRINTING ON SILK.—The silk must be first treated with size— 
isinglass size preferable—and then be printed with gold size, on which 
the leaf is laid when it is tucky, or dusted over with “gold powder,” 
which is the usual thing. 


Luminous PAPER.—To make paper luminous in the dark, it is 
sufficient to mingle with the pulp the following ingredients in these 
proportions: Water, ten parts; pulp, fourteen parts; phosphorescent 
powder, ten parts; gelatine, one part. The paper will also be water- 
proof. 


CIRCULARS to the trade have been issued in Australia calling atten- 
tion to the fact that with the advent of the New Year the eight-hour 
system, and the minimum standard of $12.50 per forty-eight hours, 
comes into operation as agreed upon bythe Master Printers’ Association 
and the Typographical Society. 


AT the Manchester (Eng.) Technical School a class has been estab- 
lished for scientific instruction in letterpress, lithographic and other 
processes of printing, and the Local Master Printers’ Association 
have expressed their sympathy with its objects, and promised to “ren- 
der such aid to the project as may be deemed expedient.” 


RICE PASTE is especially to be recommended in cases where it is 
desired that the objects pasted on or together shall undergo no change 
in color or shading. It is prepared by mixing rice flour and water, 
which mixture is then heated slowly to boiling point, until the required 
consistency is obtained. It possesses great adhesive power. 


Now that so many of the job texts coming into use have small 
caps in addition to lowercase, the Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing 
Co., of Middleton, N. Y., have taken time by the forelock and 
introduced a case for fonts of this kind. This is done by reducing the 
regular italic case so that it has both the cap and smallcap sections. 


How TO PREVENT TyPE “ BAKING.’’—Great difficulty is sometimes 
experienced in distributing type which has been allowed to remain in 
form for any length of time. Prevention, of course, is better than 
cure; but where the remedy is required, the following may be tried 
with advantage: Pour boiling water over the type, and allow it to 
stand about half an hour. Repeat, if necessary, until the desired effect 
has been obtained. 


ELECTROTYPING HANDWRITING. —To produce electrotypes or 
stereotypes of letters, signatures, ordinary written matter, drawings or 
sketches, coat a smooth surface*of glass or metal with a smooth, thin 
layer of gelatine, and let it dry. Then write or draw upon it with an 
ink containing chrome alum ; allow it to dry exposed to light, and im- 
merse the plate in water. Those parts of the surface which have not 
been written upon with the chrome ink have become insoluble in 
water, after exposure to light. The relief may be transferred to plaster 
of Paris, and from this may be made a plate in type metal. 
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THE Huntsville (Tex.) /tem says: One of the most convenient 
inventions for the job printing-office is the furniture cabinet. It saves 
its cost in time saved in a few months. An old typo suggests that a 
compartment in the end of each division to hold a tier of the respec- 
tive sizes of sidesticks would be an improvement, and not take more 
than two inches from the present space. 


GLAZE PRINTING INKs.—In order to give printing inks a rich 
bronze-like appearance, the following may be adopted. Take twelve 
ounces of shellac and dissolve in halfa gallon of spirits of wine of a 
strength of ninety-five degrees. After standing for twenty-four hours, 
add seven ounces of aniline red, and leave it standing for a few hours. 
The liquid will then be ready for use, and may be added in small quan- 
tities, as required, to good black, blue, or other dark inks. 


To RENDER LEATHER, PAPER, ETC., IMPERMEABLE. — MM. 
Huleux and Dreyfus advise the employment of the following mixture, 
which operates according to the quantity and proportion of the materi- 
als added: 


Grammes 
White or yellow wan, Grat quality... .sccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccces ce 1000 
Burgundy pitch. .00 sc. ccvcccccccdscvocsccccccesccccscccsscccctecccccecse 60 
Oil OF Brahe oes vice ciccdvcavewesccscoeseses de cocctecccconevsevssceese 80 
UND: CE: WOR iini.cdsncscetecccbeencscaccéseheodsteseddctecsbbasesenen 50 
FAGONCO' OE THYME. . cccvcceccceccccs ceccveccccabesss ccccssegectstecpoeces 20 


No city upon the American continent has a larger floating popula- 
tion than Washington. It is estimated that during the sessions of con- 
gress, twenty-five thousand people, whose homes are in various parts of 
this and other countries, make this city their place of residence. Some 
come here attracted by the advantages the city offers for making the 
acquaintance of public men; others have various claims which they 
wish to present; while the great majority gather here, as the crows flock 
to the carrion, for the sole purpose of getting a morsel at the public 
crib. The latter class, as a general thing, originate the many schemes 
which terminate in vicious bills, all of which are either directed at the 
public treasury or toward that revenue which the blackmailing of cor- 
porations or private enterprises may bring. 


Buyinc Type.—In buying type for newspapers, the space occupied 
by a pound of type may be stated as three and a half inches. Ascer- 
tain the number of square inches in a page, and divide by three and a 
half; the quotient will be the weight of type in a page. If but one 
page is to be set in that type, allow fifty per cent for type remaining in 
cases, and matter set up and left over. The greater the number of 
pages, the less will be the proportion of allowance for extra type 


needed. Thus: 

For 1 page weighing 100 Ibs. bUy........eeeeeeesscecsnsceeee seeesesees 150 lbs 
“ gpages ‘“ 100° ** “Qi oso ssasndannscocancaddqaunnatena 250 “ 
cali oid be Pi ee at TTT TTT roe TT or Te Por ee 350 “ 
oS = 100 “ tC. Need ccceescccccasmesccesesesesece 450 “ 


It will be found that the above is a minimum estimate, the stand- 
ing matter and sorts in cases fully equaling the space taken by leads, 
clumps, etc., plus the allowance indicated. 


New UsE FOR THE PRINTING-PreEss.—Among the many uses of 
the printing-press, none is more novel than the production of imitation 
stained glass. Designs for any pattern desired are engraved on wood. 
The blocks of wood are placed on an old-fashioned hand-press, and 
then are inked with oil-colors compounded with special reference to the 
use for which they are intended. Then a sheet of very thin hand-made 
porous paper is laid on and a prolonged impression given, in order 
that the color may thoroughly permeate the paner. Each color is, of 
course, printed at a separate impression. Having completed the print- 
ing process, the different pieces of paper which compose the design are 
soaked in warm water half an hour, taken out, the water sponged off, 
and then coated on one side with a thin cement. A similar coat of 
cement is given the glass to which the paper is to be applied, and then 
the paper is laid on in place, and varnished over. The plain glass 
window becomes at once, to all appearance, a window of stained 
glass. The effects of the lead-lines, the irregular pieces of colored 
glass, the heads of saints and soldiers, the antique, or the modern 
Japanese designs, are all to be had as brilliant in color as the genuine 
glass,—British and Colonial Printer. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MECHANIC. 


EACH ensuing day makes more prominent the fact that we have 
come upon the time when the mechanic is master. We have crowded 
professions and ill-filled trades. A chance to fill the position of sub- 
assistant clerk in a wholesale house is eagerly grasped at by a hundred 
applicants, though the wages received be scarcely more than “a chance 
to learn the business.’’ Let a master workmau try to obtain an appren- 
tice at three times the salary offered the clerk, and his applicants will 
be poor alike in quantity and quality. A skilled workman in any trade 
need never want for hire; he is eagerly sought after by a hundred 
employers ; he is independent of the condition of the market; the skill 
and cunning of his hand and eye are too valuable to lose, and must be 
paid whether the products are slowly or rapidly consumed. If business 
ceases, the master hand is eagerly seized by some rival house, which 
knows and values the product of his skill. He who would crush down 
the obstacles to success in our days must have, as well as the wit to see 
the crevice, the strength to deal the blow. This is an age of the steam 
engine, and it is the engineer, not the conductor, who is master. 





VALUE OF SMALL THINGS. 


SOME years ago a firm in England patented a candle. Nowa 
candle seems to be a pretty small thing to patent, but it made a fortune 
for its owners, and when one reflects on the large number of candles 
annually consumed they will better realize that a very small royalty on 
every pound of them will aggregate a large revenue. Similar instances 
might be given from cases at home, where inventors have originated 
some simple article in daily use, patented it, and then have received 
large rewards. ‘ Despise not the day of small things,’ says the 
proverb, and we may say, in addition, deride no idea as useless that 
intends to advance the arts and sciences in ever so small a degree, 
merely because it seems simple. 

A very great misconception prevails in the minds of many persons 
in respect to patents. They are regarded as stepping-stones to. fame! 
This is usually a delusion. An invention is first and principally an 
investment— just as an artist’s picture. The glory and renown attach- 
ing to either picture or invention is the after part—the dessert to the solid 
feast of dollars and cents. The natural result of the mistake alluded 
to is to lead persons to underrate the value of their ideas. It is not 
at all uncommon to hear individuals exclaim: ‘ What, get a patent on 
that thing!” in alluding to some little affair that can be carried in the 
pocket. That very despised “little thing” is just as likely to be the 
means of putting dollars into the pocket of its patentee as the little 
candle patent was the foundation of one of the largest candle manufac- 
tories in England. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL COST AND COMPENSATION IN 
FRANCE. 


M. QUANTIN, the Paris publisher, recently gave a dinner to his 
employés, and he touched upon the great question of wages. He con- 
fined his remarks exclusively to their own interest, the typographical. 
He acknowledged that while the demands of the workingman are 
increasing, so are the difficulties of life and the desire for comfort, and 
this he found perfectly legitimate; but the general expenses of the 
manufacturer remain the same, and the increased price may shut out 
his markets and thus entail a forced discharge of workmen. Even in 
coéperative undertakings the managers become “bosses,” and must 
look out for the interests of the stockholders. The capital that remains 
idle is the only one that is criticised in America, but in France these 
questions are not fully comprehended. The profits, even in the largest 
houses, are small, and often uncertain, and printers who have been 
associated with codperative establishments can understand this better 
than others. Even these profits have to be continually sunk in costs of 
maintenance, etc. To increase wages, prices for work must also be 
raised. Then the publishing business is peculiarly risky, and if risk 
there is to be, no law can compel a publisher for having his work done 
cheaper in the country. Even supposing the Typographical Society 
establishes a common tariff over all the country, the result will be the 
same, as a great deal of business will be given up. The speaker then 
alluded to the system of “bids” for government and other work. For 





the same job three of the best houses put in bids of 15,000 francs and 
7,386 francs, respectively, the latter being thus less than one-half of the 
first. Monsieur Quantin asked what this proved, but acknowledged he 
could not answer it. (It strikes us, however, that such discrepancies 
as these would hardly happen in the bids of three leading American 
printing-houses?) He thought that the whole question constituted a 
regular problem, and that only two qualities could solve it, cordiality 
and patience; cordiality, because everything is in vain if we mistrust 
one another; patience, because everything is likewise compromised if 
we try to succeed too quickly. Only one issue is possible, participation. 
But the difficulties here are very great. The workingman, in this case, 
must abandon a great many of his preconceived opinions; he must not 
treat capital as an enemy, but, on the contrary, recognize its rights. In 
the distribution of profits a large share must be attributed to the 
remuneration of the capital employed, to the risks he has run, to the 
losses it has suffered, and the dangers that the uncertain future may 
hold in reserve. And this share must be the greater because these 
profits are shared. Some workmen say, if you think you can give a share 
in the profits of your house, why not do so by raising their wages at 
once? Here is the question: the workman then becomes a partner, 
and the increased profits and his share must be sought for in the 
increased diligence and fidelity of the workman.— Pager World. 


HINTS TO PRESSMEN. 


We are indebted to Messrs. R. Hoe & Co. for the following useful 
hints on making ready for cylinder presses, which may be studied with 
profit and advantage by any pressman: 

1. The nature of the making ready should be governed by the 
paper provided for the work. Soft news paper readily takes impres- 
sion; hard writing paper resists it. When little time can be allowed 
for making ready, the paper should be wet down and made pliable the 
day before the form goes to press; andthe quires of damp paper should 
be turned and put under heavy weights, or in standing-press, so as to 
make the sheets equally damp in every part. Avoid over-damping. 
Job and wood-cut work are most acceptably done on dry paper, but 
usually at greater loss of time in making ready. 

2. See that the bearers of the bed are properly adjusted, a trifle 
more than type height, and that both impression screws have proper 
bearings on the journals, so as to allow the cylinder to fairly, but not 
too firmly, press upon the bearers. 

3. The packing, or the impression surface of the cylinder, should 
next receive attention. Every press is provided with an India-rubber 
blanket, which makes the most serviceable packing for general work. 
It is smooth, firm, elastic, and will last a long time, if carefully treated. 
Do not allow oil or grease to get on it. Do not paste overlays on it. 

4. For rude presswork, like posters, old plates, or newspapers set 
in worn type, the India-rubber blanket is, by some printers, thought not 
sufficiently elastic. They prefer a woollen blanket, because it helps 
them to make ready quicker. But what may be gained in speed by use 
of blanket is lost in increased wear of type and in inferiority of im- 
pression. The more elastic the surface, the duller or coarser the print. 

5. Fine presswork is most surely had by the aid of an inelastic 
press-board packing. ‘This press-board is the hard-and strong board 
which is usually provided for the dry-pressing of printed sheets in 
standing-presses. Press-board packing can be used to advantage only 
on forms of types, or on plates made from types that are as good as 
new. As it compels the pressman to slow and careful making ready, 
it cannot be used to advantage on general jobwork, or on small editions. 
When a form of new type has been properly made ready for this pack- 
ing, it will show a sharper impression than can be made by any elastic 
packing. Properly used, it is not wearing to type. 

6. The different kinds of packing may be combined for special 
kinds of work. Flannel or billiard-table cloth may be put over a thin 
press-board packing ; two or more sheets of paper may be put over a 
rubber blanket. 

7. The packing selected should be tightly stretched over the cylin- 
der, without bag or wrinkle. Labor in making ready is thrown away 
if the packing be not kept tight. One end of the rubber or woollen 
blanket may be fastened on the hooks that project inward in the 
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opening at the gripper edge of the cylinder. The other end may betightly 
laced with saddler’s thread, at the other opening. A better way is to 
sew a strip of canvas on that end of the blanket, and to wind it around 
the reel in this opening. 

8. To put on a press-board packing, select a board the full width 
of the cylinder between the bearers, and about ten inches longer than 
the impression surface. If the board be too wide between bearers, cut 
down to exact length. Cut with sharp knife, straight and smooth, 
leaving no rough or turned edge. Carefully crease the part of the board 
that will be under the grippers, about one half-inch from the edge. Lay 
this creased part on the flat edge of the cylinder at its opening, cover 
it with a thin cherry reglet, and bring down the clamps provided for the 
purpose quick and hard, so as to hold the board securely against any 
pulling from the other end. Proceed in a similar manner at the other 
end, stretching it so tightly that it hugs the cylinder at every point. 
Some pressmen carefully dampen the packing after it has been put on, 
by repeated spongings, until the board swells and bags. When it has 
swelled sufficiently, they re-stretch the board and fasten it down. As 
the board slowly dries, it contracts and hugs the cylinder with great 
tightness. To restore the surface, made somewhat rough by dampening 
and stretching, it must be covered, when dry enough, with shellac var- 
nish. This is tedious work, usually taking two, sometimes three days; 
but it is worth the trouble, for a packing neatly put on will last, with 
care, for years. One or more sheets of paper may be put over this 
packing, on which paper overlays may be fastened. The packing itself 
should never be touched with paste, or moisture of any kind. To 
secure the overlays, a web of muslin may be stretched over all by 
means of the reel. 

g. For some kinds of wood-cut presswork, the press-board packing 
may not be hard enough. A packing or jacket of sheet brass is some- 
times riveted on the cylinder. In one New York office the cylinder 
itself is made so thick that there is no need of packing. The added 
brass or iron makes the printing surface solid, and best adapted to the 
giving of sharp impressions. 

10. Examine the form before anything is done toward making- 
ready. If it is a type form, see that chase, furniture, rules, and types 
rest flat on the bed. If any part of the form springs, it is unfit for mak- 
ing ready. The chase may be warped; the form may be locked too 
tight; the justification may be bad. Whatever the cause, the fault 
should be corrected. If not corrected, spaces and furniture will “« work 
up” under impression, presswork will be delayed, and the type will be 
seriously damaged. Ifthe form is of plates, see that the blocks are 
not warped, and that they are of even height, and are firmly held in the 
chase. If plates are fastened on blocks, and the blocks are warped, 
are out of square or of uneven height, have these faults corrected before 
beginning to make ready. The blocker can correct in shorter time 
than the pressman. Lock the form up firmly on the bed, so that it can- 
not move, using furniture that does not spring and gives good bearing. 
If the form be small, put it as close to the back of the bed as the grip- 
pers will allow, and midway between the bearers. The cylinder should 
have been set so that the grippers will just lap over the edge of the 
back of the bed. When the grippers are in this position, take exact 
measurement of the distance between the point of any gripper and the 
back edge of the bed. Make a gauge from brass rule of the measure- 
ment, and use it every time a form is laid on the bed. See that the 
distance from the type to the edge of the chase tallies with the gauge. 
This test is needed to prevent the closing of the grippers and the crush- 
ing of type on a form that may have been made up too near the edge 





THE better-half of a printer named Ream has presented him with 
a baby. A Ream baby must be about a quire. It will probably be 
rulec when it is older. We should say that a Ream baby is a “token”’ 
of affection, and probably nearer a brass band than a quire. 





‘* ARE you boss of the establishment ?’”’ said a customer, entering a 


paper-ruler’s office. ‘Well, no,” replied the man addressed, coming 


forward with his coat off and his sleeves rolled up to the elbows: “I’m 
not the boss exactly, but I’m the ruler of the place.” The customer 
left the job, 
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FUNNYGRAPHIC. 


A PRINTER’S wife always puts the baby in “small caps.’ 
THE kind word that turneth away wrath has no practical effect in 
turning away a book agent. 


WHEN two young ladies kiss each other they fulfil a gospel injunc- 
tion,—they are doing to one another as they would men should do unto 
them. 

“How shall we stop the great evil of lying?” asks a religious 
weekly. Don’t know— give it up. It’s a habit “we” ought never to 
have fallen into. 

WHEN a certain bachelor editor was married, the members of the 
bachelor club “ broke him all up” by sending him as a wedding pres- 
ent a copy of “ Paradise Lost.” 

The click of the type has more of might 
Than fortress grim or castle wall ; 
And it can batter towers to dust, 
That laugh at siege and cannon-ball. 

IT was a pressman who perpetrated this double-barreled, breach- 
loading, triple-pun conundrum: ‘Why is an old man’s farm in Texas 
like the focus of a sun-glass? Because it’s where the sons raise 


meat.” 

“ UNCLE, when sis sings in the choir Sunday nights, why does she 
go behind the organ and taste the tenor’s moustache ?*’ “Oh, don’t 
bother me, sonny; I suppose they have to do it to find out if they are 
in tune.” 

““SrT ’em up again!” as the irascible foreman said to the unfor- 
tunate comp. who made “ pie” of the whole “take.” “Oh, in ‘case’ 
that’s the ‘rule,’ I’ll have to ‘stick’ to it, I suppose,” replied the 
unlucky comp. 


A VERMONT deacon, whose hen-roost was suffering from depreda- 
tions, upon being called on in meeting to pray, arose and prayed 
earnestly that the Lord would have mercy on that thief if ever he (the 
deacon) got hold of the fellow. 


IF you are in doubt whether an article you have written is funny 
or not, just watch the proofreader. If he smiles, no matter how 
sadly, you can depend upon it that you have written something that 
will make your readers fairly howl with laughter. 

A wasp went buzzing to his work, 
And various things did tackle ; 

He stung a boy, and then a dog, 
Then made a rooster cackle. 

At last upon an editor’s cheek 
He settled down to drill ; 

He prodded there for half an hour, 
And then he broke his bill. 

«Loox at that,’’ said one of our comps., as he painfully drew off his 
coat and disclosed an arm swollen to double its normal size. “ That’s 
the result of vaccination.” ‘ Well,” growled the foreman, “ you’ve 
got what you’re always kicking for, ain’t ye?” ‘“ What’s that?” was 
asked in some surprise. ‘A fat take,” said the foreman. The com- 
positors climbed on top of their cases and waved their sticks in the 
air, and shrieked, till the editor whistled up through the tube that if they 
didn’t quiet down he’d come there and strike somebody—for a chew of 


tobacco. ‘That sobered them. 


Ir compositors break the rz/es of the office, are they sent to the 
galleys? Is light literature printed on a machine fitted with Ayers 7 
Are the children’s spelling-books usually printed in primer? Is the 
Citizen set up in bourgeotse? Are milling machines used for punch- 
ing? Are printers’ devils Jocked up if they siton the forms? Isa 
printer’s minion the usual ¢ype of his class? When you receive a 
printed invitation to a ball, are you expected to make a stereotyped 
reply? Is an agreement between publisher and author considered 
binding, and does the printer have the pu//? Does an engraver con- 
tinually die sinking? Could playing cards be printed from rudder 
Would an artist be locked up if he were to have designs on 


stamps? 
Are temper- 


the cards at an exhibition, pocket books, and s¢ee/ pens ? 
ance cards painted in water colors ?>— Funny Folks. 
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Do you want to know how to write for the press? Write on both 
sides of the sheet and then cross it. This will please the compositor. 
Adorn your articles freely with quotations from poets and writers in all 
possible languages. This will please the editor. When the copy is set 
up, send for it and make corrections, additions and erasures in every 
line. This will please the proofreader. When the article is ready for 
the press—burn it. This. will please the general reader. 


THE following letters were written over the ten commandments in 
the chancel of a Welsh church, and remained there a whole century 
before they were deciphered. By the use of the vowel e they form a 
two-line verse: 

PRSVRYPRFCTMN, 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN. 
Persevere ye perfect men, 
Ever keep these precepts ten. 

A Goop story is told of a quondam partner in a publishing firm in 
this city, who, though a man of education, had a very limited knowl- 
edge of the printer’s business. It is related of him, that one day while 
editing the progress of a certain book, he hurried into the composing- 
room with a proof in his hand, and, pointing out several turned letters 
to the comps, he exclaimed, in good faith: “You must be more careful 
in distributing, boys, for some of you have been throwing your letters 
in the cases upside down!” 

A RATHER amusing anecdote is related of Andrew Millar, the origi- 
nal publisher of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. It appears that the great 
lexicographer, like some authors in the present age, was dilatory in 
furnishing copy, and when the learned doctor had sent in the last sheet 
of his dictionary, Millar acknowledged receipt of it in the following 
terms: “‘Andw. Millar sends his compliments to Mr. Samuel John- 
son with the money for the last sheet of his dictionary; and thanks 
God he has done with him.’”’ To which the doctor retorted thus: 
** Samuel Johnson returns his compliments to Mr. Andrew Millar, and 
is glad to find (as he does by his note) that Andrew Millar has the 
grace to thank God for anything.” 

A Witty Book AUCTIONEER.—From a biographical memoir of 
John Keese, a New York auctioneer, described as the “ wittiest man of 
his day,” we cull a few anecdotes showing his peculiar vein of humor, 
which will be of some interest to our readers. Selling a black-letter 
volume “‘ Concerning the Apparel of Ministers,”’ he supposed it referred 
probably to their “surplus ornaments,” and assured his audience that 
the poems of the Rev. Logan were the “‘ Banks and Braes of Bonnie 
Doon ’—at all events the brays.” “Really, this is too much pork for 
a shilling,” was his pathetic remark at the sacrifice of a copy of 
Bacon’s essays for twelve and a half cents. “ Going—going—gentle 
men—ten cents for ‘ Caroline Fry ’—why, it isn’t the price of a stew!” 
(a jest prompted, perhaps, by a thought of the supper awaiting him) ; 
and the same reflection probably suggested his interpretation of the 
title F.R.S.—* Fried, Roasted and Stewed.” On knocking down a 
copy of Watts’ Hymns he ventured the parody: 

‘* Blest is the man who shuns the place 
Where other auctions be, 
And has his money in his fist, 

And buys his books of me!” 
“Locke On the Understanding ”’ was put up with the remark, “opened 
by John Keese.” A volume of the Rev. Dr. Hawks was accom- 
panied by the quiet observation, “A bird of pray, gentlemen.” He 
knocked down Dagley’s “ Death’s Doings,” for seventy-five cents, “to 
a decayed apothecary,” with the consolatory comment of “ smallest 
fevers gratefully received,’ and introduced a volume of impossible 
verse with, “This is a book” (glancing at the biographical sketch) 
“ by a poor and pious girl—who wrote poor and pious poetry.” 


Ge. WEBBER, 


DEALER IN PRINTERS’ WASTE, 


113, WEsT LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Trade furnished with Wipers at short notice. 
Highest prices paid for Printers’ Cuttings. 
Offices in the City cleared periodically by arrangement. 





DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, 
PRIN TING4? BINDING. 


Our facilities for Book Manufacturing are unsurpassed. 


313-319 Wabash Avenue, - - - Chicago, lll. 





Publishers of the ‘RED LINE SERIES” School Records and Blanks. 











SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS OF FINE JOB Work, 


FOR THE TRADE. 





BOOK WORK, BILL HEADS, 


CATALOGUES, LETTER HEADS, 
PAMPHLETS, BUSINESS CARDS, 
MAGAZINES, PROGRAMMES. 


WEDDING ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPED 


For THE Country ‘TRADE. 


140-146 MonroE STREET, CHICAGO. 





H. E. Mean, Pres’t. A. T. Honcg, Sec’y. W. C. Giuett, Treas. 


Z Manufacturers and Dealers in 





LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 





181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


7. 41. BORALLL & CO. 


—= == Printing Ink Manufacturers == 

















No. 7 Spruce Street, Tribune Building, New York. 
No. 90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








We Manufacture all the Printing Ink used on the following and many other 
publications : 
NEW YORK SUN. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY AND BAZAAR, 
MRS. FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PARKER & TILTON ART EXHIBIT. 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


NEW YORK MORNING JOURNAL. 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER, Etc. Etc. 
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H. HARTT, Pres't. WM. T. HODGE, Sec’y. ANDREW HARTT, Treas. 


GARDEN CITY TYPE FOUNDRY, 


CAPITAL STOCK, $150,000, ORGANIZED SEPT. 10, 1883. 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material. 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 196 & 198 Washington St. 


CHICAGO. 





DE VOS’ PATENT LEAD AND SLUG RACK. 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 


Wood Furniture, Reglet, Imposing Stones, Etc. 


IMPORTERS OF 


German Printing Inks and Bronzes. 


Gahanna 


PRINTING INKS, 


Bronze Powder. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 
51 Maiden Lane, New York. 





CARTER & BARNARD, 
BLACK AND COLORED 


PRINTING I NK. MAKERS, 
116 Monroe St. 


CHICAGO. 


We are the only firm in the city who 
manufacture a full line of 


Black and Colored Inks. 








Babcock Printing Press Mant’g Co's 





DRUM CYLINDER, 
STOP CYLINDER 
QIHdVUSDOHLIT pue 
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Patent Air-Spring Printing Presses. 


Built from new designs combining strength and durability with 
increased capacity for speed, and embody:ng several new 
and important patented improvements. 


The STANDARD PRESSES manufactured by this Company are unequaled 
low-priced machines. They are without a peer among presses of their class, for 
rapidity, durability, easy running, and are convenient in every respect in handling, 
thus saving the pressman’s time. They are built A pen in the five following 
sizes: 19x24, 27x38, 29x42, 32x46, and 33x51, and in price range from 
$1,100 to $1,750, at factory. WRITE FOR PRICES AND CIRCULAR. 

THE COUNTRY PRESS is 32x46; price $1,100 without, and $1,150 with, 
Steam Fixtures. It has many valuable improvements, and stands at the head of 
presses of its class. It gives universal satisfaction. Correspondence solicited. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 





Manufacturers of Superior Copper-Mixed Type, 


AND DEALERS IN 
Printing Machinery and Printers’ Supplies of Every Description. 
A Complete Stock carried at all times. 
115 & 117 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





’ Tue Best 1s ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST ! 


AND THE BEST IS THE 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


Sa eee a oe 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


—===15 & 7 Fifth Avenue, Chicago===— 








The demand for our Superior Copper-Mixed Type the past two years has com- 
pelled us to more than double our manufacturing capacity. Those who have used 
it not only renew their orders, but advise others to purchase from us. We believe 
we are now supplying more large consumers of type than any foundry in the West. 
We have now in hand and have recently furnished new dresses for the Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, St. Paul Glode, Kansas City 
Journal, Minneapolis 7riéune, Western Newspaper Union at Kansas City and 
Omaha, and a score of smaller ae throughout the country. A single trial will 
convince any fair-minded man of the great econvmy of using our SuPERIOR CopPER- 
Mrxep Type. We have lately taken the general agency for the sale of the 


PAPER-CUTTING AND BOOK-BINDING MACHINERY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HOWARD IRON WORKS OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


This establishment is one of the oldest in the country, and its products have 
always been reliable—none better. It makes the Celebrated Gem, Victor, and 
Diamond Paper Cutters, which we shall keep in stock. Write us for prices. We 
also carry a stock of 


Job, Hand, and Cylinder Presses, Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Galleys, 
and, in' short, everything needed in a Printing Office. 


We are prepared to give favorable terms, and will be glad to receive a call from, 
or correspond with, printers needing printing machinery or material 9f any 
description. 


TRY OUR SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 
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Os TtCe OF MARGER, LUVSE & .CO., 
(Dictated) Type Founders, 


Chicago, March 1, 1884. 
TO our Customers: 


AJ ter Tri7Tty years oF careyui 
experiment made with an ever-increasing desire to 
meet the many wants Of our patrons, tit gives us 
pleasure to acknowledge the commendations our type 
has received from ail points of the compass for 
fis DuTabitity, @tts Aassiute Accurecy oy sodcy ard 
Hetgnt and the Mathematical Precision with which 
Q@ii-tke sites: Justisyy Witan wvweck otrer. THRtS accur- 
acy -extena@e not only t0 oer Fype out to owr Metai 
Furniture, Ruies, Borders,fitgs and Lea@gs as Gail 
are cast. upon our well-known ana justiy ceiebrated 
AMERICAN. SYSTEM OF INTERCHANGEABLE TYPH BODIES. 

Tnanking you Jor Javors aiready received, we 
Sotitcitt your Jurtker orders, reyerring to the Past 
@s an assurance of our futere good faithrn. 

Yours Respect suiiy, 
MARDER, LUSH €& CO. 


PRICE: 
Long Primer, 18A,70a, - - $6.55. 
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SPECIMEN SHEET FROM ILLINOIS TYPE-FOUNDING CO., 265 FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO. 


20a10A Pica AMALGAMATED SCRIPT. $3.60 
deast December the diussian printers celebrated the three hundredth annwersary 0 off the first 
printer in that country. dvan deodoroff, December 17, 1588. 


M2aS8SA GREAT PRIMER AMALGAMATED SCRIPT. #4.50 
creat care should be taken in distributing script and light faces, as 
most of the wear of such type may be attributed to carelessness. 
15a 8A DOUBLE SMALL PICA AMALGAMATED SCRIPT. $5.50 


Unnecessary planing of forms causes more wear and 


breakage of type than most printers would imagine. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK & LONDON SUBMARINE RAILWAY 
12345678390 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAIL 
1234567830 


DovuBLE Pica OcTAGON SHADED. 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 5 
1234567830 


DOUBLE GREAT PRIMER OCTAGON SHADED. 


ARTISTIC PRINTING! 
2 °2Zi1°18384 


ILLINOIS TYPE-FOUNDING Co. 265 FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO. 
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NO FLY OR DELIVERY CYLINDER BEHIND 
TO MAKE BED INCONVENIENT 
TO GET AT. 





FEEDER CAN TRIP THE IMPRESSION AT WILL. 


FACTS ABOUT= 
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The Campbell Two-Revolution Press. 








CAMPBELL TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. 


we=/Vo Cast-Iron Bed Rack as on all other Two-Revolution Presses. 








Every TootH on CampseLt Two-Revo.uTion Press Bep Rack Is a SEPARATE STEEL PIN. 





UNYIELDING IMPRESSION. HIGHEST SPEED. UNEQUALED DISTRIBUTION. 


PERFECT REGISTER. 








